
Routes to tour in Germany 

The Rheingold Route 


German roads will get you 
there - to the Rhine, say, 
where it flows deep in the 
valley and Is at Its most 
beautiful. Castles perched on 
top of what, at times, are 
steep cliffs are a reminder that 
even In the Middle Ages the 
Rhine was of great Importance 
as a waterway. To this day 
barges chug up and down the 
river with their cargoes. 

For those who are in more of a 
hurry the going is faster on the 
autobahn that runs alongside 
the river. But from Koblenz to 



Bingen you must take the 
Rheingold Route along the left 
bank and see twice as much of 
the landscape. Take the 
chairlift in Boppard and enjoy 
an even better view. Stay the 
night at Rheinfels Castle in 
St Goar with its view of the 
Loreley Rock on the other 
side. And stroll round the 
romantic wine village of 
Bacharach. 

Visit Germany and let the 
Rheingold Route be your 
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1 Bacharach 

2 Oberwesel 

3 The Loreley Rock 

4 Boppard 

5 Stolzenfels Castle 
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US-Soviet missiles deal a 
three-way breakthrough 





A merican Secretary of Slate George 
Shultz said about the agreement be- 
tween him and Moscow Foreign Minis- 
ters Edward Shevardnadze on a medi- 
um-range missiles deal: “We are ex- 
tremely satisfied.'' 

Perhaps a typical Shultz-style reac- 
tion to an event which in fact merits the 
label “historic”. 

The two foreign ministers and, above 
all, their negotiating teams, who have 
been trying to hammer out an agree- 
ment in this field in Geneva since March 
1985, have achieved an absolute novel- 
ty in the history of disarmament diplom- 
acy. 

In principle at least they have engi- 
neered a treaty which, for the first lime 
ever, will noi only reguEiRf ^ffte'BTfMhr 
of power or even only (as in the case of 
Salt) the expansion of military forces, 
but whose underlying intention is to ac- 
tually eliminate a specific arms category. 

If the treaty is ratified and then put 
into effect, this will mean roughly 1,500 
fewer wnrhends on the Soviet side and 
364 fewer on the American side. 

The target period for the scaling 
down of medium-range missiles in the 
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500km to 5,000km category to zero le- 
vel is three years. 

The scrapping of entire weapon sys- 
tems is an unparalleled move. 

The agreement to. accept an instru- 
ment which makes the move possible in 
the first place, namely the “intrusive 
verification regime”, is equally unprece- 
dented. 

All previous disarmament offensives 
fell through when faced by the latter ob- 
stacle. 

■ • The crux of any credible disarma- 


ment agreement must be n reliable 
means of ensuring that a country does in 
fact scrap the weapons in accordance 
with its treaty commitments. 

On-silc inspectors arc needed in arms 
factories and arsenals to keep an eye on 
what has been a country’s foremost sec- 
ret since time immemorial. 

The Soviet Union strictly refused to 
let such “spies" into its country for 65 
years. 

In Geneva, however, it finally broke 
with this tradition. 

The inspectors will now at least be 
able to get as far as the gates of the ar- 
mament factories. 

In Wotinsk. for example, where SS 
20s are produced. 

They will be able to inspect the for- 
mer SS 20 bases at extremely short no- 
tice (six hours) 

Both sides will be allowed to conduct 
such inspections for up to 13 years. 

7\ rjnm flTTO ilu lESa iilSTuiiC uTTafT^ 

through is in the field of “asymmetrical 
reduction". 

In this context Gorbachov’s Russia 
has at least agreed in principle to what 
the West always (and quite rightly) de- 
manded, namely that whichever side has 
more of any one arms category should 
correspondingly raisp the figure on the 
agenda of negotiations. 

In line with the sacred principle of 
equality both sides arc scaling down to 
zero level in the field of INF missiles. 

The Soviet Union, however, will have 
to sacrifice four limes as many missiles 
to do so, since it deployed that many 
more missiles in this category before the 
agreement was drawn up. 

This precedential case should be 
turned into a principle. 

There is hardly a single arms category 
— nuclear, chemical or conventional — 






in which Moscow docs not have more in 
reserve than WashiugUm nr oven the un- 


This threefold watershed in the histo- 
ry of international negotiations between 
the superpowers hides a bitter twofold 
irony. 

First, the todsts proposed in Geneva 
to celebrate the forthcoming “event" in 
Washington would have been unneces- 
sary if Moscow had refrained from de- 
ploying Us SS 20s exactly ten years ago. 

Neither public protest by Helmut 
Schmidt in October 1 977 nor the nego- 
tinte-first-thcn-dcploy strategy of the 
Nato twin-track decision in December 
1979 were able to prevent their installa- 
tion. 

At a rate of roughly 50 SS 20s per 
year the Soviets stubbornly carried out 
their threat, claiming that an “approxim- 
ate balance" had been achieved after 
each annual increase. 

When the first missile parts arrived in 


to mean a wider peace 


T he term “partnership” was used 
during the press conferences by 
Washington Secretary of State, George 
Shultz* and the Moscow Foreign Minis- 
ter, Edward Shevardnadze, after reach- 
ing agreement on a medium-range mis- 
siles disarmament pact. 

The expression reflects hopes that the 
next phase of American-Soviet relations 
will be much more than the co-existence 
of the Eisenhower-Khrushchev years or 
the detente policy through which Ri- 
chard Nixon broke the ice in US rel- 
ations with China. 

Neither President Reagan’s friends in 
Europe nor members of his own politi- 


cal party expected such a radical and 
swift turn of events. 

Some senators belonging to the con- 
servative wing of the Republic Party 
have threatened to express their dis- 
pleasure at the new agreement by delay- 
ing ratification. 

However, it is generally expected that 
the INF agreement which Reagan and 
Gorbachov intend signing in Washing- 
ton on this month will be ratified. 

The Democrats support the agree- 
ment and know that public opinion in 
America and probably throughout the 
world equates the word “disarmament” 
with the concept of a stable peace. 


( Cii rinon: Dch rcndi/Dc r Tugcsspi cgcl ) 

Britain and the Federal Republic of 

Ternima teH negoi lal ions . ^ '' rWn * V 

Second, the "historic achievement” 
(Shevardnadze), i.c. a zero-level equi- 
librium, could not have been celebrated 
nt all if those in Britnin, the Benelux 
countries and the Federal Republic of 
Germany who wanted to prevent missile 
rearmament at all costs had had their 
way. 

Why should Brezhnev have bothered 
about a contractual arrangement as long 
as he had reason to hope that (he deve- 
lopment in Western European societies 
might give him what he wanted “free of 
charge", i.e. without payment in the cur- 
rencyof SS 20s? 

Some people in the Federal Republic 
of Germany as well as In its neighbour- 
ing countries would have been satisfied 
with a “semi-zero” solution, i.e. zero in 
the West and a few hundred missiles in 
Continued on page 3 

It is fair to assume that the contours 
of the current and planned steps tow- 

-nrHc dknrmnnKint.iLari»j» 1 i-,ta/l.i aulUflad 

during the Reykjavik conference. 

The hesitancc Shultz displayed 
before his last visit to Geneva was 
probably more a case of playing to the 
gallery than an indication of serious 
content-related obstacles in nego- 
tations. 

Admittedly, the superpowers will still 
have to answer important questions re- 
garding what they refer to as the first 
steps towards the disarmament of medi- 
um-range missiles (which only account 
for four per cent of the nuclear arsenals 
anyway) and the fifty per cent reduction 
of long-range missiles. 

Even with half of the current arsenal 
levels, critics claim, there would still be 
ten limes more nuclear destruction pot- 
Contlnued on page 9 
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■ WORLD AFFAIRS 

More than just 
a matter 
of missiles 


This article was written for Rhetnischer 
Merkur/Chrht und Welt by Volker Ril he, 
CDI7 foreign-policy expert and a mem- 
ber of the Bundestag. 

Jsarmament will be the main item 
- t, . on the agenda of the third summit 
meeting between Ronald Reagan and 
Mikhail Gorbachov; above all, the sign- 
ing of an agreement on the worldwide 
elimination of land-based medium- 
range missiles. 

One can only hope that the summit in 
Washington between 7 and 10 Decem- 
ber will also bring about improvements 
in the field of confidence-building and 
not just turn into a “missiles summit". 

Confidence-building measures can- 
not and should not be limited to the mil- 
itary field alone. 

Measures such as on-site observ- 
ations and inspections of manoeuvres 
are an importnnt means of checking 
whether treaty stipulations are being 
observed. This enhances mutual trust. 

Yet irrespective of the positive deve- 
lopments in this field since the Stock- 
nolm Conference on Confidence-Build- 
ing Measures and Disarmament in Eu- i 
rope this process must go much further. 

What is needed now is fundamental 
trust between both sides, since this is 

tne key to more far-reaching disarma- 
ment. 

The Washington summit, therefore, 
should also try nnd stimulate other acti- 
vities, such as exchanges of pupils and 
students or trainee exchange pro- 
grammes in industry. 

So far there have been virtually no ex- 
changes of pupils between the Soviet 
Union and the West. 

In the context of German-Soviet rel- 
ations, for example, there has only been 
r f tU ™ visit b * ft cl «ss Of Soviet 

school-children. 

The situation is not that much better 
in “J® of student exchanges. 

There are only roughly 1,000 Soviet 
students outside of the USSR, most of 
tnem in socialist countries. 

So far the Soviet Union has not given 
official approval to an exchange of trai- 
nees. 

By way of cqmparison, there are 
roughly 2,000 students from the Peo- 
ples Republic of China at German uni- 
versities and over 500 Chinese trainees 
in German firms. 

Fostering informal and uncomplicat- 

prt nnn(4/<(« hoi 1110011 r . 

one of the best ways of reducinTprSu- 
dice and mistrust. H J 

During their visits abroad, therefore 

fiesanS e nn. P - e u™? sta * in host W 
ju» and not in hotels or separate lodg- 

ti J?' s might help them gather the prac- 
fical experience needed for perestroika 
m the Soviet Union of the setting up of 
joint ventures between Moscow and 
western companies. 

The creation of fundamental trust not 
only encompasses improvements such 
as being able to travel more freely or al- 
lowing families to be united. • 

As opposed to human rights, im- 
provements in this field are dependent 
on arbitrary decisions by the state. 

The creation of fundamental trust 
therefore, must also-include the consti- 


tutional .specification, safeguarding and 
observance of human rights. 

The Soviet Union must acknowledge 
this aspect of confidence-building, es- 
pecially in view of the planned human 
rights conference in Moscow. 

The further development of the pro- 
cess of restructuring in the field of So- 
viet domestic and foreign policy is also 
highly significant for the improvement 
of East- West relations. 

The resultant opportunities should be 
carefully used in the interests of both 
sides. 

At the same time, however, the diffi- 
culties nnd risks inherent to this long- 
term process of political, social and 
economic restructuring should not be 
underrated. 

Perestroika is still in j| S c > nr fy .s-mges 
and a final verdict on its possible suc- 
cess or failure cannot yet be given. 

An initial appraisal, however, can al- 
ready be made. 

The economic situation in the Soviet 
Union is so serious that the need for 
restructuring is undisputed by the entire 
political and military leadership. 

Soviet leader Mikhail Gorbachov 
however, must take into account differ- 
ences of opinion on the extent of his re- 
form course and make the correspond- 
ing concessions - especially in the Field 
of social liberalisation. 

Following the extremely positive in- 
itial response to perestroika the Soviet 
population now has its reservations nnd 
doubts. 

These result, for example, from stric- 
ter controls of working conditions, 
price increases, and, above all, from the 
uncertainty regarding the new and com- 
pletely unaccustomed demand for grea- 
ter personal responsibility and inde- 
pendence. 

run 8las,wst and appeals 
for greater perseverance wifi not he able 

to sustain the motivation to back the 
new approach. 

Personal incentives, such as better 
consumption opportunities, hetter ser- 
vices, guaranteed human nnd civil rights 
or the possibility of private ownership, 
must be created. p 

The success of perestroika will also 
? c P eild on ,be extent to which Soviet 
caders arc willing to extend the restruc- 
turing measures Introduced so far by cf- 

Bramm # 11 Policy reform pro- 

g mme which includes elements such 

UonlndMi •• gr “ Jual ‘'centralisa- 
tion and the creation of a market. 

ma)0 ' P; eret l uisi 'e for the suc- 

is also ,he willingness 

the We"t P 0,6 "° n ° my and s °oiety to 

„ W ' St Cannot be interested in a 
Sy ,r em wl,ich is inflexible or 

poses a military threat. 

A change in the structure of Soviet 

“J' ety . to enable greater social and 
economic openness, efficiency and 
more competitiveness is of vital import- 

* X i s ! ? interests of the citizens of 
the Soviet Union that the principle of 
ireedom, openness and transparency is 
strengthened and its effects experienced 
oy ail. 

-The international challenges to man- 
Kind; such as the protection of natural 
resources and the relief of hunger and 
suffering in developing countries, can- 
not be solved by one country alone or 
via disputes between countries, but only 
via cooperation between East and West 

J?™?, eftort at0 “W be made, ther* 
fore, to prevent forces which seek to im- 
patr the process of liberalisation Z 
restructuring m the Soviet Union. 

P0Ssib,e - the West must 
back developments which have already 

Continued on page 3 


Western security experts find 
a surprising unanimity 


S urprising unanimity was dcimin- 
straicd by German, American, Brit- 
ish ami French .strategy and secur'd y ex- 
perts during an inieriiatiniial confer- 
ence in ilonn mi die “IVrspcciives of 
East- West Rein (ions". 

The experts criticised themselves 11 ml 
the West for the lack of a concept safe- 
guarding »cfct|iiutc defensive uhiliiy j n 
Western Europe once agreement has 
been reached on the double-zero solu- 
tion. 

As the conference was sponsored by 
a Stuttgart-based business association 
the conference venue was the Baden- 
Wiirllcmherg representative mission in 
Bonn. 

Under the chairmanship of the for- 
mer supreme commander of the Allied 
Land Forces Central Europe, General 
Frnnz-Joscph Schulze (retired) the pro- 
fessors Werner Kalteflcitcr, Robert L. 
Pfaltzgraff, Jean-Marie Bcnoist and 
Gerald Frost voiced their theses. 

These four experts are the heads of 
institutes for security policy, foreign 
poilicy analysis, European defence and 
international relations including strate- 
gic studies in Kiel, Washington. Paris 
and London. 

Observers from various political 
parties and several Bonn ministries 
were among the conferees. 

, F or jnany years the Europeans urged 
the USA to show greater flexibility in 
arms comrul negotiations. 

Europeans were then surprised, said 
rofessor Kaltefleiter, by the "boldness 
of the American President" In the wnkc 
„ the 198ft summit meeting between 
President Reagan and Soviet lender 
Gorbachov in Reykjavik. 


Criticism 


Today, Europeans support the un- 
derlying intentions of the expected 
Agreement in December, even though 
this intention Is hardly reconcilable with 
European security interests. 

Genera! Schulze criticised the eu- 
phoria of governments and the public as 
well as the disregard of Nato’s concept- 
ual combination of deterrence and de- 
tente. 

Kaltefleiter praised three new ele- 
ments of the process which will very 
soon bring about true disarmament in- 
stead of just arms limitation. 

For the first time an entire category 
of nuclear weapons will be scrapped 

. J*}'? be the fir st lime that the So- 

viet union removes more weapon sys- 
tems than the West. 

However, said Kaltefleiter, “the risk 
of a limited waT in Europe will be grea- 

. Kaltefleiter is convinced that, if all 
tne nuclear weapons of the two super- 
powers with a range of between 500km 

aS Wel1 as between 
1,000km and 5,000km (double zero) 

snL r HT edand ° nIy sh °rt-range mis- 

the fSTo “ Europe ’ the threat f or 
the Federal Republic of Germany will 

Brhain ’ »““■ 

f *M he san ? e time, however, apart 
fSd in ^ conve ntional 

varL. S0V,et Union wU1 deploy new 

variable-range SS 25 missiles. 


Kaltof loiter therefore advises 
Ameriian Senate to ratify Utc a „. 
mem with Moscow, but nut to start re 
oving medium-range missiles undid 
structural non-aggression ability , 

W arsuw Pact countries is guaranteed. 

"We could insist that the afiicemt 
will only then take effect whcnthe>i. 
ventional Imbalance has been it 
dressed, ' said Pfaltzgrnff. 

Professor Benoist, on ihe other ht 
is not sure that the US Senate will e 
ratify the agreement. 

He would like to sec the incorpon 
non of provisions ensuring the conirol 
of the reduction of nuclear weapoiu 
over several years. 

Gerald Frost expressed his concern 
about a phenomenon which, at lea/ 
mathematically, is impossible: a multi- 
plication of zeros. ? 

Me now expects Moscow to nil foil 
zero solution for cruise missiles wth 
conventional warheads as well nsfoiall 
French nnd British nuclear weapons. 

“Opposition is already tirgenilj 
needed against n third zero solution.* 
said Pfaltzgraff. 

In his opinion, the Soviet Union Im 
not abandoned its objective of denuc- 
learising Western Europe, which would 
trigger a decoupling of Europe from 

America. 

" Hie West still has no plan for the pe- 
riod following the agreement on rnftli- 
um-rnngc missiles," Pfaltzgralf warned. 

‘The architecture of deterrence," «id 
Professor Bcnoist, "is in jeopardy* 

He referred to illusions, weaknesses 
and even decadence mid “intcllcciwl 
traps in democracies, which could it - 
ducc the West’s defensive ability. 

Bcnoist was the most ardent advocait 
of a critical stance towards the Sovfc 
Union and never doubting the fact ihs 
Europe is coupled to America. 

This relationship, he said, is vital to 
Europeans. 

He also urged the governments to 
Bonn, London, Rome and Paris to 
harmonise Nato's European mainsW', 
and European defence policy. 

With reference to his own count!) 
Benoist explained that there is a grow- 
ing willingness to place French facilities 
under Allied control. 

He suggested that the Alliance rede- 
, fine its, rplcjn the pexiad. without 
iim-rnnge missiles with the aim of&* — 
loping a global strategy in a “real woftf 
rather than a world of "daydreams". 

Rudolf St ranch 

(Dcr Tagus spiegcl, Berlin. 22 November I 1 * 1 * 
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Bundestag budget debate gets 
off to a colourless start 


{TP hey want a belter tomorrow. But, by 

X doing nothing, they tire preventing 
today from being he tier and not learning 
from the mistakes of yesterday." That 
sounds like it could be the Social Democ- 
rat leader in the Bundestag. Hnns-Jochen 
Vogel, criticising the government. 

But it wasn't, it was a Christian Dem- 
ocrat, Rudolf Seilers, speaking in the 
debate over the 1988 budget proposals. 

Seilers' remark was his way of saying 
that the SPD’s economic policy remed- 
ies are useless. 

It demonstrates the interchangeabil- 
ity of methods used by political parties 
to imply the infallibility of their own 
opinions and arguments. 

Such bons mots may make it easier to 
listen to the constant reiteration of fam- 
iliar positions, but they don’t change 
political realities. 

The beginning of the traditionally 
four-day debate on the federal budget 
was not marked by political or rhetoric 
highlights. All in all, it was pretty co- 
lourless. 

The planned budget figure for 1988 
is DM275.1 bn. Politicians from all part- 
ies in the Bundestag are busy trying to 
draw the right conclusions from the 
depressing events of recent months, the 


Breakthrough 

Continued from page 1 

t ho*-&a*UM.lgr<Mtp>ltni.UiO ,oJ.. t hrt- af 

the outcome of the Gcnevu talks one 
should not forget that strong nerves 
and resolution are just us important in 
international rcalpolitik as the willing- 
ness to compromise and visionary 
powers, especially where the ultima 
ratio of nuclear weapons arc con- 
cerned. 

The agreement in Genevn could 
become an excellent yardstick for the 
future of disarmament once the next 
97 per cent of the 50.000 nuclear 
weapons spread out throughout the 
world are on the agenda. 

This process, however, will be much 
more difficult, since these are not pri- 
marily weapons “in and for Europe". 

The missiles at stake then have an 
incredible destruction potential and 
directly affect the power and security 
of the superpowers themselves. ■ 

Josef Jo ffe 

(Siiddcutschc Zeilung, 
Munich, 26 November 1 987) 


^ ^ 

political scandal in Schleswig-Holstein, 
the murder of two policemen during a 
demonstration in Frankfurt and the 
squat in Hamburg's Hafenslrnsse. 

For the time being at least less atten- 
tion is being paid to campaigning for 
next year's state election in Badcn- 
Wiimcrnberg and Schleswig-Holstein. 
Parties are more interested in regaining 
lost trust. 

Chancellor Helmut Kohl took this in- 
to account in his reply to the restrained 
criticism levelled against his policies by 
Opposition leader Vogel by admitting 
that the CDU/CSU certainly have no 
cause to be self-righteous in the wake of 
events in Schleswig-Holstein. This was a 
sensible move. 

Verbal humility and public self-critic- 
ism, however, do noi turn politicians in- 
to mendicant friars. 

At the moment politicians seem to be 
refraining from trying to club their ri- 
vals with all the means at their disposal. 

But how long will they be able to res- 
ist the temptation? By January next year 
at the very latest the struggle for power 
in the two Land elections will begin in 
earnest and with it the return to the 
usual acridity of political conflicts in 
Bonn. 

- -»■ TI i 0-BPJI r fi pwwoc, i m myt bo-obi iyd Co- 

jump the gun. 

Chancellor Kohl tersely but unambi- 
guously made it clear that the FDP will 
have to do inure than just approve of 
making the wearing of masks at dem- 
onstrations a crime to restore harmony 
within the government coalition over 
lnw-nnd-order policy. 

By calling upon the FDP to help rein- 
troduce the former breach of the pence 
provision the Chancellor demonstrated 
his support for the CSU position and 
the CSU Interior. Minister Friedrich 
Zimmermann. 

Kohl also hud an eye on popular sen- 
timent in this field. 

In his speech FDP chairman Martin 
Bangemann had difficulty reconciling 
his respect for the successful efforts by 
Hamburg's mayor Klaus von Dohnanyi 
in the Hafenstrasse dispute in Hamburg 
and the statement that a democracy 
which tolerates violence admits its poli- 
tical bankruptcy. 


All in all. West 
Germans are com- 
paratively well-off. 
The fact that there 
are over two milli- 
on unemployed 
people unlikely to 
find any work in 
the foreseeable fu- 
ture remains an un- 
acceptable fact of 
life in this rich 
country. 

Lghartl Morbilz 

(Frnnkfuncr 
RunJficliau, 
25 November 1987) 



Strauss at congress: no one else In sight. 

(Phntu:Svcn Simun) 


CSU lets Strauss know: not 
all are pleased with him 


- . Continued irom^age^ 11,1 1 ToT^ie’* Ji¥fe re nce^e t fre e n Pershing 2s 

occurred in the Soviet Union itself. The and ^ 20s. 

West has already made its own contrib- not en emy concepts. On 

ution in the form of its open social sys- lbe contrar y» existing concepts of this 
tem and its self-imposed non-aggression ( e -£' as rece,, dy formulated by the 

capacity. SED) must be eliminated. 

Especially with respect to such a Nevertheless, the need to address the 
long-term active policy of dialogue Ger- w hys an£ J wherefores of security re- 
man foreign and security policy must mams. 

ensure that it has firm principles and is „ As ,OD 8 as the antagonism between 
credibly structured , Easl and West continues it will be im- 

This primarily means that fundamen- P ossib,e to view ,he Eas! as our security 
tal differences which still exist between . • 

East and West are not blu rred 1116 East “• however ’ our P artner ,n ne * 

Phrases used by the SPD such as gotiations for more mutual security, grow- 

“common security” or "security partner- in S 111151 and . a del J en * e wb ! ch J ca f be P^ 

ship with the East", give the impression sonally experienced by individuals m both 

that the difference between the free East and West. yolker Riihe 

countries Of the West and the Commun- (Rhetnischer Mcrkur/Christ und Well, 

ist countries of the East can be reduced Bonn, 27 November i?87j 


B avarian Premier Franz Josef 
Strauss has been re-elected leader 
of the CSU for the 1 5th time. 

But he received only 90 per cent of 
the vote at the 51st party congress in 
Munich. Only. It's all relative. Two 
years ago he picked up 98.8 per cent. So 
this year’s vote amounts to a warning. 

Many of his numerous friends and 
admirers expected him to get even fewer 
votes. The significance the vote can be 
seen by looking at other bad years. 

Strauss received only 8*5.8 per cent in 
^ , yo3 ; am^-nfs-re^gR^ffofnis'Bo , tirf”Der- 
ence Minister in the wake of Ihe Spiegel 
affair (in which lie ordered a raid on the 
offices of the magazine Der Spiegel a fter 
it ran a story based on secret informa- 
tion); and only 77.1 per cent four years 
ago after he had arranged a billion-mark 
credit deal for East Germany (which 
some parly members found hard to ac- 
cept of a man regarded as a hard-liner in 
dealings with East Bloc nations). 

If St muss had not told the 1,000 or so 
delegates last week in Munich that he 
had heard the criticism of him — even if 
he did not accept its justification — the 
result might have- been even worse. 

But no one should start thinking the 
end is . nigh for Strauss. He may well 
have had to face up to growing criticism, 
but he's still the -undisputed number- 
one man in the CSU. 

He calls the tune, discordant as it may 
occasionally sound. Although he is no 
longer such a master of rhetoric, he still 
determines the course of party policy. 
There is still no one in sight who could re- 

pJaceJiim. ^ 

His possible successors, Max StreiEh” 
Gerold Tandler and Theo Waigel, have 
had little opportunity to promote a 
clear-cut image- in the larger-than-life 
shadow of their powerful chairman. 

It seems doubtful whether this kind of 
personality cult will be good for the par- 
ty in the long run. 

Strauss should prepare the CSU as 
early as possible for the post-Straussian 
era to ensure that the party remains 
what it is today: the most united politi- 
cal party in Germany, perhaps even in 
Europe (as the CSU itself often claims). 

Th 6 CSU would run this risk if it 
imitates the self-righteous behaviour of 
its chairman. The CSU, and this, of 
course, above all means its leader, al- 
ways claims to have Ihe right solutions 
for problems large and small. 


Whether in the field of external or in- 
ternal security, the content or timing of 
the tax reform, Strauss — and the CSU 
trailing behind him — knows how to put 
things right. 

In the opinion of the CSU. however, 
the other parties, including the coalition 
partners in Bonn, the CDU and FDP, 
haven’t got a clue. 

This, the CSU claims, is why the rest 
of the Federal Republic of Germany is 
not so well-off as Bavaria. 

The vote confirming Strauss ns parly 
' 'HdWS’VW.'TCTimf was noi just n 
result of one or other of the chairman's 
verbal faux pus, is n signal that nor all 
CSU party colleagues share this view, 

The 184,567 members of the CSU 
arc undoubtedly not confronted by the 

st) me "loss of form" as the 700,000 
members of Ihe sister party CDU. 

Yet a feeling of uncertainly is beginn- 
ing to spread in the CSU too. 

The loss of voters at regional and . lo- 
cal level together with the lack of con- 
cepts able to solve problems in the agri- 
cultural sector and on the job market 
are giving the CSU a few headaches at 
grassroots level. 

Just like their friends in the troubled 
CDU the CSU needs political success, 
even if this is via the dispute within the 
Bonn coalition. 

Thic iy nnft ^ oi \\ 

is unlikely to back down on its stance in 
decisions on law and order or the reduc- 
tion of health costs. Yet at the moment 
the CDU and FDP need have no fear of 
their Bavarian partner. 

In the past tougher words were spo- 
ken by the CSU than during the 5 1st 
party congress. 

The CSU has dearly formulated its 
demands for the Bonn coalition. 

However, as CSU leaders know that 
the party's grass roots has had enough 
of the coalition dispute they are unlikely 
to continue it unnecessarily. 

Strauss cannot fail to have noticed that 
the growing number of votes against him 
also results from his permanent quarrels 
with the FDP. 

Heinz Peter Finke 

(Stuiigarier Nachrirhien, 23 November 1 987) 
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Protest at talks I 

B ritain’s Prince Charles opened the 
second North Sen conference in I 
London. It was held to discuss the eco- f 
logical condition of the North Sea and 
the changes it undergoes as a result of I 
pollution. I 

It also reviewed measures envisaged I 
to improve the quality of the sea os a 
natural resource and living environ- I 
meat. I 

Attended by the Belgian, Danish, I 
Dutch, French, German, Norwegian I 
and Swedish Environment Ministers ( 
and the European Commission, the 
conference was chaired by British Envi- 
ronment Secretary Nicholas Ridley. 

His German opposite number, Klaus / 
Topfer, was particularly keen to see the 
North Sea declared a special, or pro- 
tected, area l 

| "At the very least we need a cut-off 
date by which incineration and pumping 
of sewage at sea is to be brought to a 
hall" Professor Tdpfcr said. 

The Federal Republic is to stop 
dumping waste in the North Sea from 
1989. The Bonn government is also 
concerned, as a precautionary measure, 
to limit toxin output at source to the 
lowest level dial is technically feasible. 

Another important item on the con- 
ference agenda was the final storage of 
radioactive waste. Professor Topfer was 
keen to prohibit dumping of contami- 
nated waste in the North Sea. 

I The host country, Britain, held a 
more restrained view, warning against I 
exaggerating envi ronmen tal protec i ion . I 
Much had already been done to re- f 
duce the quantities of toxins dumped at I 
sea, said a senior Environment Depart- I 
ment official, and the Thames was now 
as clean as it had last been a century ago. 

Static and vehicle emission had afsn 
been reduced. Mr Ridley warned 
against jumping sky-high; it would be 
better to make arrangements with which 
all adjacent countries were agreeable 
than to strive for unattainable perfec- 
tion. 

The British government did not plan 
to take action until the source of pollu- 
tion and its effect had been scientifically 
proven. 

Prince Charles said the North Sea 
had become a rubbish dump in a mere 
100 years. It was pointless to lest the en- 
vironment to the pain! of destruction. 

"While we are awaiting the doctor's 
diagnosis,” he said, "the patient might 
die." Little time w.as left in which to act. 

Professor Topfer noted that pollution 
levels in the Dogger Bank and northern 
North Sea areas were much higher than 
had been assumed. 

“It is not a matter of Environment 
Ministers telling each other which coun- 
try is responsible for the highest percen- 
tage of pollution that affects the North 
Sea," he said. Joint coordinated action 
wcu whtu was needed. 

Greenpeace 1 and the World Wildlife 
Fund were afraid that the North Sea 
conference would merely pay lip service 
to the environment rather than take 
protective measures. 

Economic feasibility provisions 
would be to blame, with nearly all deleg- 
ations insisting on them and thus ham- 
pering long-overdue moves. 

Two hundred environmental activists 
staged a protest demonstration in from 
of the building where the conference 
was held, blocking the street with drums 
of toxic material. 

The police made 24 arrests; the dem- 
onstrators arrested included six Ger- 
mans. 

(Frankfurter Allgem eine Zcilung 
/Or Deutschland ,25 November 1 987) 


THE ENVIRONMENT 


International meeting considers what 
to do about the sick North Sea 


T he North Sc a has seen her ter days, in 
the Brothers Grimm fairy talc “The 
Fisherman and His Wife" there is a talk- 
ing fish that works wonders, just like a 
fairy godmother. 

Maybe that is what today’s North Sea. 
hard-hit by pollution, urgently needs: a 
fairy godmother, it certainly needs one 
more badly than the fisherman and his 
grasping wife Ilsebill. 

Pollution of the sea rhar once housed 
the miraculous flounder has reached an 
alarming level. The North Sea is sick, and 
no wonder, given the many uses to which 
adjacent countries put, not to say exploit, it. 

Their fishing fleets take five per cent of 
their catch from its murky waters even 
though the North Sea accounts for only 
0. 1 6 per cent of the seven seas. 

Shipping between the Shetlands and 
the English Channel is the busiest in the 
world. Dredgers excavate sand and ag- 
gregate from the seabed. Oil firms pump 
North Sea oil and gas. 

Last but not least, millions of people 
spend their holidays in North Sea coastal 
resorts from Esbjerg to Calais and from 
Aberdeen to Dover. 

When holidaymakers walk along the 
beach they inevitably come across signs 
that show what a bad way the North Sea is 
in. 

There are ducks with feathers smeared 
in oil that constantly try to preen them- 
selves and a fringe of jetsam constantly 
cast ashore: plastic hags and bottles, tin 
cans and bits of wood. 

Even itic uninitiated can hardly fail to 
see for themselves another use to which 
adjacent countries put the North Sea. 
They use it as a garbage dump. ■ 

The wuste of a “no deposit, no return" 
society that is thrown overboard and 
washed ashore, totalling an. estimated 
9,000 tonnes a year, is but the tip of the 
Iceberg. 

Pollution that 1 b less readily apparent 
— toxic heavy, metals, organic chlorine 
compounds, radioactive particles — can 
be much more deadly. 

The North Sea also suffers from a sur- 
feit of nutrients such as nitrogen and 
phosphates that lead to a proliferation of 
plankton. 

Offenders who dump — or pump — 
their waste into the sea rely on nature’s 
capacity for self-purification and the ef- 
fect of dilution. 

But the toxins are not evenly distribut- 
ed in the roughly 47,000 cubic kilome- 
tres of water. That has the advantage that 
some areas suffer less from heavy metal 
and chemical pollution, but others are 
even harder Wt. ' 

• Experts constantly emphasise that the 
North Sea cannot be seen as a whole 
Niels-Peter RUhl of the German Hydrog- 
raphic Institute, Hamburg, says only parts 
of the North Sea are seriously affected. 

isn t y et a dead sea, but a narrow 
stnp off the North Sea coast from the 
English Channel to the Skagerrak has to 
cope with particularly heavy pollution. 

The currents are such that most of the 
toxins that pour into the North Sea from 
the Schelde, the Rhine, the Weser, the 
Ems and the Elbe are concentrated in 
this gigantic streak of effluent. 

• Yet there are signs that this pollution is 
gradually gaining ground. A warning has 
been sounded by scientists associated 
with two large-scale projects; they in- 
clude Hamburg University staff. 

Water, fish, seabed fauna and pedi- 


ment pollution, they j. .. 

report, is concert- 1 ■'■O' 

(rated not only in the Zinc La atl Chro 

southern reaches of 
the North Sea but al- 
so in central waters 

further out to sea. A wyl* i 

new item reported 
by the Hamburg in- 
stitute last year is ty- 

pical of the progres- V ’^1 

sive decline of the 
sea that is our man- 
time neighbour. 

Chemical analysis of 
North Sea water by 
Hydrographic Insti- 

lute staff was said to -s’ V 

reveal a Lindan 
count twice as high 
in 1985 as in 1981. 

Traces of Lindan, a litlita 

toxic pesticide, can j pffP 1 ■jrjS gl 

now be found from 
Heligoland to the 
North Cape. Niels- 
Peter Riihl says 
chlorinated hydro- 
carbons, which in- 
elude Lindan, DDT 
and the ubiquitous 

polychlorinated bi- Surfa “ Polluted Radii 

phenyls, are particu- 

larly dangerous — a 

chemical lime-bomb. Chlorinated hydro- 
carbons arc particularly alarming be- 
cause micro-organisms find them hard to 
degrade and they are enriched in fatty tis- 
sue. 

Substances that arc suspected of caus- 
ing cancer thus make their wny along the 
food chain from plankton via smaller ma- 
rine creatures to fish; finally landing in 
the food wc cat. 

Scientists say polychlorinated biphe- 
nyls, which arc found' in paint and plas- 
tics, afe to blame for the decline in the 
North Sea’s seal population; 

Toxins also directly affect fish. Young 
embryos of plaice and flounder caught 
off the coast of Schleswig-Holstein and 
Denmark are deformed to a alarming de- 
gree. says the World Wildlife Fund’s 
German section. 

“In May 1984," it adds, “about 50 per 
cent of dab in the German Bight could be 
seen to be sick." 

Environmentalists also make it clear 
that individual fish diseases cannot be at- 
tributed to individual toxins. The multi- 
plicity of toxins is what is too much for 
herrings, eels and plaice. 

Pollution statistics that were tfie official 
scientific document submitted to the Lon- 
don conference indicate how complicated 
the mixture is that industry, agriculture 
and sewage farms pour into the sea. 

It includes 50 to 70- tonnes of mercury 
a year, between 6,000 and 1 1,000 tonnes 
of lead, 4,200 and 5,000 tonnes of 
chromium and 150 to 350 tonnes of cad- 
nuum. These appalling quantities of 
heavy metal find their way into the sea by 

! Somea * emptied 


The North Sea rubbish dump * 

In tonnes per year ^i. erajN 

Zinc Lead Chromium Copper Metal A-— u 




Surface Polluted Radioactive Industrial Waste 
currents rivers materials areas disposal 


Ions of solid industrial waste and five 
million inns of sewage sludge into the 
sea. 

North Seu countries, including Britain, 
nlso disposed in this way of 2.1 million 
tonnes of liquid industrial waste, 1.9 mil- 
lion tonnes of which was effluent from 
the ninniitaclurc of titanium dioxide, 
and 77 million tonnes of sediment 
dredged from ports and navigable riv- 
ers. 

_ Environmentalists lake a particularly 
dim view of the incineration of toxic 
chemical waste at sen. In 1985 the Vul- 
canus { l and the Vesta incinerated 
100,000 tonnes, mainly chlorinated hy- 
drocarbons, in a closely-defined area 
off the Dutch coast. 

Fifty-five per cent of the waste they 
disposed of in this way came from the 
Federal Republic of Germany. Incinera- 
tors may burn at temperatures of over 
1,000" C, but they are definitely not the 
best way to deal with the problem. 

Only recently scientists measured 
high concentrations of hexachlorben- 
zole, a highly toxic organic chlorine 
compound, in sediment taken from the 
... seabed in the incineration area. - 

They assume the toxin is reproduttA 
in the hot furnaces as a byproduct oi 
waste incineration. 

Incineration at sea may only be to 
blame for a fraction of the overall pollu- 
tion of the North Sea, but Riihl sees no 
reason why it should not be brought to a 
halt. 

But the main source of pollution, he 
says, is the contents of river water that 
flows into the sea and the atmospheric 


into th . , . ■“'■ ■u.wnpucu 

cipltated from ffiVatmosnhly 3 are . prc ~ pollution that is precipitated and fin* 
- - - • atm0Sphere and V« ^ way inlo ihe seawater as rainfall. 

MTL _ k! .1 r. . - _ .. . 


others are pumped out to* sea by way^of 
waste disposal. " ' 

Sewage sludge,’, flue dust, dredaer 

reS ind ?, strialefflueat ma y «■£ 

hut ^i y « U °f heavy metal, 

are into 

t < 5™? eathatthe y mount up. 
n 1985 Britain pumped 1.7 million 


"The North Sea’s problems*" he Wf* 
“can only be solved inland.” Someih'°B 
must certainly be done, and done soon- 
Gone are the days when a fairy go* 
mother gave one three wishes. 

Klaus Bach maun 
(Deutsches Allgcmcincs Sannug»W a,u 
Hamburg, 22 November 1987) 
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The Boat People: a town’s Vietnamese 
settlers look back over seven years 


T he first bus-load of Vietnamese ref- 
ugees arrived in Stolbcrg, near 
Aachen, seven years ago. 

The warden of their first home, a 
children’s hostel, remembers how they 
were loaded off the bus “almost like 
livestock”. 

The warden, who didn’t want to give 
his name, explained how he helped the 
refugees who suddenly turned up in 
Stolberg as a result of the quota regula- 
tion for the national and regional alloca- 
tion of refugees. 

He said: "They had absolutely noth- 
ing. The children didn't even have shirts 
or underpants." 

Many were sick, undernourished and 
there lungs were damaged from the ef- 
fects of the sun and sultwater during the 
days and weeks they had spent trying to 
flee from Vietnam in fishing boats. 

The warden tried to gain the sympa- 
thy of local businessmen and made sure 
the refugees got what they needed. 

Last month. Vietnamese refugees met 
in Troisdorf. The warden said at the 
meeting that to today, “they all have a 
ear which was not brought on credit. 
They've all got a place to live and a job. 
They are quiet and cultured people ” 
Asked whether there are no problems 
at all between Stolberg and its Vietna- 
mese residents, the warden shook his 
head and said that “they are often sad 
and sometimes homesick", but other- 
wise “they are always friendly." 

depted and integrated by West German 
society than other refugee groups? 

Or does their constant friendliness 
and permanent smile hide what is really 
going on? 

Roughly 30,000 Vietnamese live in 
Germany, some of them since the first 
rescue ship of the German-Frcnch 
Emergency Doctors Committee, the 
Cap Anamur, fished them out of the sea 
in J 979. 

Most were so desperate that they ran 
the risk of trying to sail to freedom hud- 
dled together on a ship ten metres long 
and two metres wide. 

Their ships were often attacked by pi- 
rates, they were plundered, the women 
were raped, and they seemed certain to 
die of hunger and thirst. 

Franz Konig, today a specialist in in- 
terna) medicine in Bremen, was a doctor 
on the Cap Anamur for just over seven 
months in 1980. 

He remembers all too well how ex- 
hausted and injured the refugees were 
after.manv days and niahts of sitting 
crouc neo M t mifrdM B gW 1 
fore the rescue ship saved their lives. 

. There was no sign of this misery during 
the weekend get-together in Troisdorf. 

Several thousand people came along 
and the general impression gained was 
one of people with well-dressed child- 
ren bubbling over with happiness and a 
love of life. 

The whole event seemed to document 
a successful attempt to integrate for- 
eigners and enable them to share a slice 
of social prosperity. 

However, a person-to-person talk 
with some of the refugees revealed some 
of the problems beneath the surface. 

Tuong Vi Ta, for example, a young 
mother with two children soon had tears 
in her eyes when she started talking 
about her everyday experiences in her 
“home town" of Saarbriicken. 


: - ! < .*- ; 
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She is a member of church choir there, 
helps out in a baby-sitting institution and 
has German friends. 

Her husband works as an electrical en- 
gineer. 

Although everything seems perfect at 
first glance she explained how their 
family soon found a nice place to live in 
a two-family house, in which the land- 
lord and his family lived downstairs. 

In retrospect Tuong Vi Ta feels that 
the landlord and his wife were glad to 
have found a cheap babysitter. Mrs Ta 
had to keep an eye on their children 
three times a week. 

Three weeks before the refugee gath- 
ering in Troisdorf, however, she put her 
foot down and refused. 

During our chat it became clear that 
she was upset most at the fact that the 
German family did not notice itself that 
it was asking too much of her. 

She immediately added, however, 
that she is extremely grateful to the Ger- 
mans who had welcomed her. 

All the Vietnamese refugees at the 
Troisdorf meeting probably felt this 
way. 

Yet, as Franz Konig explained, none 
of them would tell journalists how they 

..rcaJUfleci; 

The initiator of the Cap Anamur rescue 
trips, journalist Rupert Neiideck from Co- 
logne, remarked that “there is a whole load 
of homesickness beneath the surface". 

According to Franz Konig most Viet- 
namese drift into a period of depres- 
sion, which can last several years, fol- 
lowing their initial euphoria. 

“This is something you hardly no- 
tice." Konig explained. The depression 


E lzhietn, a 17-year-old girl who came 
to Germany from Poland a year ago, 
says: “People here keep themselves more 
to themselves. They have more airs and 
graces. We lived differently, more simply.” 

To begin with, she often felt home- 
sick, but that improved as time went by. 
Most teenage migrants from East Bloc 
countries tell a similar tale. 

After a transitional period in a refu- 
gee camp they leave their families to at- 
tend German language courses in an- 
other town, knowing full welt that they 
will stand no chance at school or work if 
■"BierwUit speak the language, • 

Like Elzbieta, they spend a year in a 
home for young people. Yet although 
they live alongside young people of 
their own age who grew up in Germany 
they seldom make friends with them. 

They almost always stick together. 
When they come back from language 
classes they speak nothing but Polish or 
Russian — or whatever their first lan- 
guage was. 

“They next to never make friends 
with other girls at the home,” says Sister 
Zeleste, who runs a Roman Catholic 
home for girls in Bonn. 

They find it hard to make friends 
even after several years in Germany. 
They see the Federal Republic as a for- 
eign country. They fail to get on with 
young people of their own age who were 
born and bred in Germany. 


often showed itself as a pronounced 
state of lethargy. 

“The only thing that docs happen now 
and again is that they quietly commit su- 
icide," said Konig. 

The problems confronting these peo- 
ple are connected with things which 
would make some people smile. 

With winter, for example, and every- 
thing associated with memories of win- 
ter back home in Vietnam. 

Forty-eight year-old Huynh Thoang 
feels sad when he thinks about how peo- 
ple dance on the streets of Vietnam at 
Christmas in summer temperatures. 

“Here," he complains, “people go to 
church and then back home". 

Konig's wife, who is also a doctor and 
who was saved by the Cap Anamur in 
1980, often asks her husband "where 
are all the people?’’, since (as opposed 
to the situation in Vietnam) no-one 
stands around on the streets, miking 
and having fun. 

The Vietnamese can count themselves 
lucky in the Federal Republic, since they 
are not lumped together with those for- 
eigners who are disliked by some Germans. 

The remarks Rupert Neudeck heard 
during a taxi ride several years ago fol- 
lowing an attack on a home for asylum 
seekers in Hamburg, during which one 
Vietnamese refugee was killed, typifies 
the distinction made: 

“What a terrible thing to happen, killing 
such a nice Vietnamese boy. If they’s only 
kilted jj.Xurk as wuJL ii wouldn't have been 
so bnd . . said the taxi driver. 

These “pleasant" Asian neighbours 
are politically, socially and historically 
so much more similar to Germans than 
other foreigners, Ncudcck explains. 

A survey has shown that the refugees 
from Vietnam generally belonged to the 
middle classes, are educated and quali- 
fied, and thus find integration easier. 

There must be some reason for Viet- 


Problems for 
teenage East 
Bloc migrants 

Psychologist Line Kossolapow, who 
made a survey of teenage migrants for 
the Bonn Youth and Family Affairs 
Ministry, says migrants' children feel 
German schooling is too liberal. 


nam's reputation as the “Prussia of 
Asia". 

As Neudeck explains, many West 
Germans sympathise with the reasons 
the Vietnamese give for fleeing the 
country: anti-Communism. 

“For right-wingers in this country 
these have always been the right refu- 
gees," said Neudeck. “For left-wingers 
always the wrong ones." 

Even during such a brief gathering as 
in Troisdorf there were numerous mani- 
festations of anti-communism. 

Various associations set up their 
stands in the entrance hall of the build- 
ing where the meeting was held, warning 
visitors not to send parcels back home 
or take advantage of the possibility 
which has existed since January to visit 
Vietnam. 

This, the associations insisted, would 
only benefit the Communist regime. 

The discussion with Tuong Vi Ta, the 
young mother from Saarbriicken, made 
it clear that she would never forget how 
the Communists robbed her family of 
everything it owned, taking a hotel and 
estates away from her grand father. 

She is satisfied with the CDU govern- 
ment here and glad that the Federal Re- 
public of Germany is integrated in the 
Nato system. 

She is frightened, she said, of “the 
Russians". 

Thoang also feels uneasy when he 
sees people on the street demonstrating 
for disarmament and is convinced that 
“Communists" are behind it all. 

Those Vietnamese who took the risk 
and made it to the West know from per- 
sonal experience what Communist rule 
means. 

Most of the Vietnamese community 
at the Troisdorf meeting were in some 
way linked with the US-backed puppet 

. government in Vietnam before. -ihri 

Communist look over power. 

Thuong, for example, was an army of- 
ficer and was sent to a rc-educnlion cen- 
tre for four years by the Communists. 

Or Huan Huu Nguyen, a former heli- 
copter pilot, who was sentenced to three 
years imprisonment for fighting the 
Veiicong and then subjected to endless 
discrimination. Kim. Franz Konig’s 
Continued on page 13 


the Federal Republic to be n land flow- 
ing with milk and honey. 

Ministry figures list 1 .3 million ethnic 
German migrants from East Bloc coun- 
tries between 1950 and 1986. By the 
end of August 1987 they were joined by 
a further 43,324, or twice as many as in 
the first eight months of last year. 

They mainly come from Poland and 
Rumania, with smaller numbers from 
Hungary, Yugoslavia, Bulgaria, Cze- 
choslovakia and the Soviet Union. 

This year DM135m in Ministry funds 
was earmarked for measures to ensure 


They -also' feel -young- ■peOpfy-iirT h P* — ‘ riwi t. ingfrijI .w JJ bcin gT-rod t -aa -Jtoua 


Federal Republic lack community spirit. 

Asked what they miss, one in three say 
they have no problems. Just as many admit 
they have been unable to make friends. 

Many regret having lost dote family 
ties and other close relationships. None 
complain of material difficulties. 

One reason why they find it so hard 
to acclimatise is that they are not ade- 
quately prepared for life in Germany. 

They expected life in the Federal Re- 
public to be better and freer but had no 
real idea what that might mean in detail. 

They were often disappointed by the 
reality they then encountered. “I im- 
agined it as being so great,” says Maria, 
18, from Rumania. Hers is a typical 
comment! 

Thirty per cent of teenage migrants, 
Frau Kossolapow says, were expecting 


ing, furniture grants and language 
courses. 

Their accommodation in homes while 
they attend language courses is also 
subsidised. Family Affairs Minister Rita 
Siissmuth insisted on this spending not 
being capped as part of budget expendi- 
ture cuts. 

It was, indeed, increased in view of 
the growing numbers of young people 
needing it. “This work remains import- 
ant and needs to be supported,” she 
says. 

An estimated 3.3 million ethnic Ger- 
mans still live in Eastern Europe. Over 
250,000 a year of them apply for exit 
permits to resettle in the Federal Re- 
public. 

Local authority and private advice 

Continued on page 7 
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■ THE ECONOMY 

Call for cuts in 
subsidies and 
other spending 

T he Five Wise Men call in their latest 
report for more consistent growth 
policies. They want to see an improve- 
ment to rax reform, strict limits to pub- 
lic spending, more flexible wage agree- 
ments and an end to subsidies for out- 
dated industrial sectors. 

Following the stock-market collapse, 
economic policies should be “more de- 
pendable than they have been.” 

They call on the government to work 
towards international cooperation so 
that the imbalances in the world can be 
rectified with the least disruption to the 
international economy possible. 

By firmness and persuasiveness the 
sense of uncertainty in the country must 
be counteracted. 

The economy has not been as "dy- 
namic and flexible as it should have 
been in view of the extensive changes in 
production and marketing." 

It has been impossible to balance lack 
of growth in some sectors by gains in ” 
others so that the necessary number of . 
jobs could be provided. Continuous 
Jack of growth comes about from "the 
delay in tackling structural changes." a 
The stock exchange collapse that n 
brought in its wake heavy losses, does s 
not indicate any serious disturbance to ,| 
the course of economic events. 

But there is still the danger “that 
many will feel insecure and not know 
how they should react to these events." j.j 
S hould that lead to further turbid- m 
cnee, the Five said in it\cir report, ccon- n< 
omic forecasts must be sharply correct- 
ed downwnrds. 

Specifically the Five said (hat it was ft 
not enough to reduce taxes. Tax reduc- 
lions must he accompanied by u rcduc- ni 
lion in the public sector share in gross 
national product. SJ 

The times when considerable progress a 
could be made in budgetary consolidation si 

arc long past. They forecast that the public 0 
borrowing requirement for 1987 would 
again increase, so that there would be no C i 
room for manouevre for tax cuts. te 

Unless there were basic changes in m 

public spending policies there would be 
no chances to cut taxes in the future ci 
either, they claimed. ® 

The Five warned that the success in * 
budget consolidation achieved over the 
past few years could be jeopardised. 


The Commission fur an Assessment 
of Economic Development, he l ter 
known us the Five Wise Men, is an 
| independent body set up in 1963. 
The five experts on the commission 
are appointed by the President on 
I the recommendation of the Bonn 
I government. Their disk is to assess 
I the country’s economy. They look at 
^ j how best to keep prices stable and 
* j employment full. They examine bob 
I I ance of payments and growth. The 
J chairman is Professor Flans Karl 
I Schneider of K iel University. 

A linear increase in pay in the public 
sector of 3.4 per cent over two succes- 
sive years contravened the aims of fi- 
nancial planning. 

Tax cuts could only be applied, they 
maintained, if the protective subsidies 
in all sectors, particularly steel, ship- 
yards, coalmining and agriculture, were 
dismantled or reduced at the very least. 

The Five were in agreement with the 
basic principles of tax reform, particu- 
larly standardisation of wage agree- 
ments, but they criticised certain points. 

Political considerations for a fair and 
balanced approach in taxation have 
gained the upper hand in certain mea- 
sures, such as the reduction of the first- 
bracket tax rate from 22 to 19 percent. 

There was an appeal in the report for 
an extension of reforms in the business 
sector. Among other things it was sug- 
gested that capital transfer tax should 
be abolished. 

Bundesbank policies should lie aimed 
at slowing down the expansion of the 
money supply in the interests of price 
stability. They urged that the growth in 
the money supply, at present eight per 
cent, should he brought down to 4.3 per 
cent in 1988. 

One of the Five. Rudiger l*ohl from 
Hagen Unversity, came out with a mi- 
nor ily view again si this reduction in mo- 
ney supply growth. 

Unlike his four colleagues. Herr Pohl 
said dim lax reform should he brought 
forward and (hat government should 
dispense with a further reduction in the 
public sector share in GNP. 

The Five were sceptical about propo- 
sals to reduce further the working week. 

A shorter working week would make a 
sigmftcant difference to the fixed costs 
on a workplace. 

Wage agreements this year have ex- 
ceeded per capita productivity. At- 
tempts should be made in new agree- 
ments “not to increase unit wage costs " 
Finally the Five called for more re- 
gional and sectional gradations in wage 
agreements and flexible working hours. 

Heinz Murmann 
(Kolner Siadi-Anzciger, 
Cologne, 24 November 1987) 


Action needed as business 
holds back on investment 


T here is not much to cheer about in 
the latest report of the Five Wise 
Men. 

The report expects- limited growth 
and increased unemployment. But it has 
little new to suggest. 

It is as if there hnd never been a stock 
market crash and intense fluctuations in 
currency exchange rates with big losses. 

Leaders of industry, such as the 
Daimler-Benz boss Edzard Reuter, who 
call for a coordinated international 
growth plan, are lone voices in the wil- 
derness. 

The Bonn government continues to 
act with untroubled confidence as if 
optimistic aims were the answer to the 
rising sense of crisis, particularly in bu- 
siness. 

Certainly the crisis should not be 
talked into existence, but red lights have 
been flashing for some time. 

One signal is particularly alarming: 
the continued cutbacks in investments, 
a lightening up all round, and a recon- 
sideration or strategies in case there is a 
recession. 

The government would he short- 
sighted if it only countered with plati- 
tudes. '1 hat is no way to win over busi- 
nessmen. whose investment decisions 
depend on the ups and downs of the 
economy, and consumers who should 
contribute so much to stabilising the 
economic climate. 

The government suddenly finds itself 
stuck in the snmc position as the SPD- 
FDP coalition government was at the 
cm! of die l‘>7Us. 

The pressure is on West Germany, 
the largest exporter nation in the world, 
m make a contribution towards over- 
coming inicrnniionn] economic uncer- 
tainty. 

There is enough' evidence around. 

I he American economic weekly llttsi- 
ncss MVi’i asked this probing question 
0,1 ,ls c,, vcr; "Is Germany really doing 
enough?” 

It advised that Germaiiy must pursue 
purposeful growth policies to protect 
the world from recession. 

The criticism has been vigorously le- 
velled at Germany that everyone under- 
stands this except the Germans. 

Tmpaticncc is growing abroad and 
West Germany, like Japan, is dependent 
on exports more so than any other 
country. 

Bonn certainly cannot be accused of 
sitting back and taking it easy. Much has 


t* I 1 


been done since C hancellor Kohl’s got 
cm men t took over in I os’. 

The Bonn government has rightli 
concentrated oil tax relief. Next year 
West Germans will have an additional 
DM14 billion in their pockets, money 
that is urgently needed for eoiisu , nmio 
be able (o support the economy. 

It is also true to say that the goie ra . 
mem has rightly deviated from its * ai\c\ 
course of budgetary consolidation. 

Wisely, although out of necessity. 
Finance Minister Gerhard Stollenberg 
has made n u-turn and has agreed an in- 
crease in the public borrowing require- 
ment considerably beyond the DM30bn 
limit. 

It was a false move to economise in 
the middle of a downswing. The worM 
economic crisis of 1 929 taught that. 

Nevertheless there is no economic 
crisis management, even in Bonn. 
Tilings arc tailing apart and drying up. 

Subsidies will continue to increase 
next year. They will contribute consid- 
erably to new indebtedness in fact, so 
reducing the room lor financial manou- 
evring, il the Bonn government has real- 
ly decided it must (ill the breach. 

Certainly no-one is giving a thought 
earnestly to feeble economic and em- 
ployment programmes. Experiences in 
the 1970s were so devastating. I he de- 
mand to over-all plan, however, is 

still there. 

There are some things the federal 
government could introduce. The law 
promoting stability and growth of the 
economy id lows for a temporary reduc- 
tion or income tax. Why has this not 
happened? 

1 hat could he the first step to mure 
extensive tax reforms, that should conic 
into effect in 1990. Everything that can 
be done to bring about early economic 

growth should he done. 

1 lie Americans must economise. We 
and the Japanese have profited from the 
boom in demand in the United States. 
We must not do the same. 

The industrialised nations must agree 
a coordinated strategy. That would be a 
genuine confidence-creating move. 

Many are expecting this. 

Jens Peter Lie hinder 
(Siuitgaricr Nuchriirhlcii. 24 November I9K7/ 
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Who manufactures.what? 

Find suppliers and products, , . 
send for quotations, compare 
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This is a reference work every 
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THE MOTOR INDUSTRY 


VW to close American plant: 
marketing strategy wrong 



V olkswagen is to pull out of car 
manufacturing in America. It is to 
close its plant in Westmoreland, Penn- 
sylvania. 

The decision, taken by Volkswagen 
of America Inc in Troy, Michigan, has 
been confirmed by the parent com- 
pany’s supervisory board which met 
with the Lower Saxon Finance Minister, 
Birgit Breuel, in Wolfsburg. 

The closure had been on the cards for 
a long time. When the supervisory 
board met, the decision was no longer 
controversial. So, 10 years after it start- 
ed, VW's adventure in America hns 
ended as a flop. 

Despite the dollar's decline below 
DM1.70, which dramatically improved 
the American plant's competitivity and 
made West German exports to the US 
expensive. VW could not hold on. 

Cars for the American market will be 
produced in Wolfsburg in future, ac- 
cording to a pithy company press re- 
lease. 

The Westermoreland plant will be 
closed down when the last of the 1988 
models roll off the assembly line. 

The closure will directly affect 2,100 
workers and 400 staff employees. The 

company-said that, -in cooperation with 

the trade union, the United Auto Work- 
ers. everything would be done to cush- 
ion the effect of the closure by re-train- 
ing and assistance in looking for other 
jobs. 

Inevitably this decision seems to in- 
dicate that, except for a small involve- 
ment, VW is pulling out of production 
in America. 

Only a small plant at Fort Worth, 
Texas, employing 400 and mainly in- 
volved in producing automobile air- 
conditioning units, will in future carry 
the VW name in the country that, for 
VW, turned out to be a land of limited 
opportunities. 

It is not difficult to fathom the rea- 
sons for the closure. Less and less of the 
plant’s capacity was being used and 
competition became very tough in the 
American small-car market. Profits 
have not only become a foreign word in 
VW. 


bureaus and services report time and 
again that assistance must amount to 
more than material support. 

Young people suffer even more than 
their parents, who usually speak Ger- 
man and regard the Federal Republic as 
their true home, from the prejudice of 
being regarded — or seeing themselves 
— as foreigners. 

'They would like to be good Ger- 
mans," Frau Kossolapow says, "but they 
have more in common with the mental- 
ity of their countries of origin 

She feels contacts between Germans 
who have grown up here and ethnic 
German migrants must be encouraged. 
Boosting young migrants’ self-esteem is 
particularly important, she says. 

Martina Ledwa 

(Frankfurter Neue Presse. 3 November 1987) 


But unfavourable external conditions 
are not the whole story. Much has gone 
wrong in VW itself. 

Volkswagen was never able to get a 
footing in the American market with the 
Golf, assembled in the Westermoreland 
plant, against the competition, mainly 
Japanese. 

VW tried to push a variation of the 
Golf, the Rabbit, on the US market. The 
attempt turned out to be a fiasco. 

The Americans did not ask for an 
“americanised" Golf but an import 
when they went to VW dealers. 

Management made the mistake of re- 
cognising this fact too late in its market- 
ing strategy. 

Over the past five years the West- 
moreland plant, capable of producing 
annually 200,000 cars, was working on 
average at only half capacity, and latter- 
ly at only 40 percent. 

This was the situation despite the fact 
that for a year Jettas have been assem- 
bled there as well. 

In model year 1987 that came to n 
close at the end of September no more 
than 76,000 cars were completed. The 
1988 model year will be Westmore- 
land's last. 

According to present plans the last 
Jetta to be produced in the US will roll 
off the assembly line in March next year. 
Production of the Golf and GT1 will 
close down late next summer. 

Automobile industry observers es- 
timate thdt Volkswagen Invested htore 
than $650m in the assembly plant. It is 
believed that a further $200m was 
pumped into Westmoreland for re-tool- 
ing to produce the Golf and Jetta after 
the Rabbit disaster. 

The investment did not show a profit. 
The plant was only operating at full ca- 
pacity in two years out of the ten of its 
existence. 

It enjoyed halcyon duys in 1979 and 

T he West German car industry has 
had a bumper year despite losses on 
the American market. Increased domes- 
tic demand pushed production and sales 
to record levels. 

All makers have done well except 
Porsche, which has announced that 
some workers have had to be put on 
short-time. 

It is expected that the number of cars 
registered this year will equal or beat 
last year’s record. 

In October. 260,000 vehicles were 
.- aold, a record for the month. 

More and more drivers are buying 
pollution-controlled vehicles. Without 
any legal compulsion, every fifth car on 
the roads is now fitted with a catalytic 
converter. 

According to the automobile industry 
association (VDA) five per cent more 
private and estate cars rolled off the 
production lines in October than in Oc- 
tober 1 986. 

From January to October two per 
cent more private and estate cars were 
produced than in the same period last 
year. Last year a record number of 2.83 
million private and estate cars were 
sold. 

Increased production this year was 
been based on increased domestic de- 
mand. 1 Exports dropped by two per 
cent. 
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But the Rabbit didn’t run. 

1980 when the oil crisis hit motorists 
and other automobile manufacturers in 
America did not have a small car in 
their ranges. 

At that time 6,500 were employed 
and more than 1,000 cars were produce 
daily. At present 400 units are assem- 
bled per day. 

During this short boom period James 
McLernon, who came from General 
Motors, used the upswing to push 
through Wolfsburg’s ambitious expan- 
sion plans. 

A second plant was built at Sterling 
Heights, Michigan, at a cost of more 
than $200m. The plant never went into 
production. 

It was sold off at a knocked-down 
price to Chrysler when the Rabbit boom 
evaporated in the middle of falling pe- 
tto! priced aftd Increasing complaints 
about quality. 

A spokesman for the American subsi- 
diary said that the decision to mothball 
Westmoreland did not affect in any way 
Wolfsburg’s marketing strategy in the 
USA or sales targets. 

James Fuller, head of US marketing, 
said in California (hat next year VW would 
sell 220,000 enrs as against an expected 
200,000 vehicle sales this year. 


Domestic demand 
makes it 
a bumper year 

According to a VDA statement there 
was a slight decline in orders for private 
cars from export markets this year while 
the domestic market has been slightly 

more active comparad-with-lag4,.yBa r » — ■ 

Daimler-Benz and Audi sales in Am- 
erica have dropped. In October Mer- 
cedes-Benz of North America sold 
about 25 per cent fewer cars than in Oc- 
tober 1 986. 

Between January to October this year 
Audi sold only 37,183 vehicles in the 
United States compared to 52,411 in 
the same period last year. BMW also 
lost sales because of the disturbed fi- 
nancial situation. 

Nevertheless, German exporters 
maintain that they have still had a relat- 
ively good year in the United States. 

There has been a decline in demand 
for trucks, but business has improved in 
this sector. There was a three per cent 
increase in production in October of 
commercial vehicles up to six tons car- 
rying capacity. 


(Photo: dpa) 

The proportion of US-assembled 
cars, once 60 per cent of total sales, 
will drop to between 30 to 35 per cent. 

The VW Brazilian subsidiary, Auto- 
lntina, will cover an increasing propor- 
tion of imports into America. 

Next year the Brazilian operation is 
expected to supply over 70, QUO cheap 
Fox models to the American market. 

An agency report said that Fuller 
denied that discusions were taking 
place on a closure of the plant. 

The controversial supervisory board 
decision is only consistent with Volks- 
wagen strategy, which involves getting 
rid of weak operations in ihe organi- 
sation. 

There have been two other decisions 
of similar significance: the sate of the 
loss-making-T riumphsAdlunsulisiduir.y . 
to Olivetti and Autolaiina cooperation 
with Ford in Latin America. 

Problems ore piling up with Atilnki- 
lina as well. VW and Ford arc arguing 
with the Brazilian government about 
price increases. They are urgently 
needed so as to turn up n profit in Bra- 
zil at least. The end of (he dispute is 
not in sight. 

Uwe Vo tk 6 tier 

(Stun garter Zeliuiig, 21 November 1 y«7) 

In the Jnnunry-Octobcr period ns u 
whole, howevpr, (here was a J 4 per cent 
reduction in production compared lo 
the same period in 1986. 

The production of heavy-duty trucks 
in October once triore dropped by six 
per cent, but manufacturers of these 
commercial vehicles have reported a 
"lively" increase in orders received, ac- 
cording to the VDA. 

In the January-October period West 
German manufacturers of heaVy-dqiy 
trucks produced one per cent fewer 


ports increased by seven per cent. 

More and more vehicles on West 
German roads are fitted with catalytic 
converters. 

According to statistics from the vehi- 
cles registration office in Flensburg 
485,000 new cars went on the roads be- 
tween January and October fitted with 
converters. 

At the end of October last year only 
every seventh car had a converter, and 
at the end of October 1984 only one in 
35, private cars had them. 

The Flensburg authorities classified 
80 per cent of the newly-registered ve- 
hicles in the January-October period as 
being pollution-controlled in accord- 
ance with German regulations. 

(Frankfurter Allgenie me Zeilung 
fUr Deutschland, 21 November 1987) 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


Trail-blazers poised to take telecoms 
into the digital-technology era 

1.1 I 


W hen the first telephone exchanges 
were installed over a century ago, 
most people thought the new technol- 
ogy was for telegraphic bureaux, as 
news agencies were then known, and 
perhaps for some particularly impatient 
businessmen. 

Few if any reputable firms would dis- 
pense with the advantages of corre- 
spondence in writing, and would a 
gentleman with any claim to breeding 
even consider allowing the interloper to 
intrude on the peace and quiet of his 
home? 

There might be several hundred pot- 
ential subscribers to the service in the 
major metropolitan areas, but no-one 
for a moment imagined the demand for 
telephones would amount to more than 
that, 

A new telecom technology, ISDN, is 
now about to descend on us. The 
Bimdcspost is holding a congress in 
Stuttgart to publicise the advantages of 
the new technique to a public which is 
sceptical — although perhaps not as 
much as it was 1 00 years ago. 

Two iSDN pilot projects are to he 
launched at roughly the same time. In 
Mannheim Siemens are in charge of the 
EWSD project, while in Stuttgart the 
project will he based on SEL’s System- 1 2. 

These two prototype ISDN exchanges 
will provide about -100 subscriberseacli 
with telecom services in accordance 
with the new standard. 



From the end of next year ISDN ex- 
changes are scheduled for installation in 
other conurbations, with 1993 as the 
deadline for a countrywide network. 
Whether demand will keep pace with 
supply is another matter. 

Many potential subscribers the 
Bundespost is keen to interest in the 
new technology have not even the vagu- 
est idea of how ISDN works and what its 
uses are. So here too there are similarit- 
ies with the situation a century ago. 

But nowadays, unlike in the 1880s, 
much more widespread attention is paid 
to undesirable consequences that might 
come in the new technology's wake. 

Fears are based for one on the as- 
sumption that increasingly perfect tech- 
nical communication systems might 
have a detrimental influence on social 
behaviour in a fully-wired society. 

For another, critics note that new and 
more wide-ranging information and docu- 
mental ion procedures will po.se new prob- 
lems lor the protect ion of personal data. 

ISDN stands lor Integrated Services 
Digital Network, which means that tried 
and trusted tinning technology is to he 
entirely replaced by digital technology 
throughout the telephone network. 
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This transition corresponds to the 
change-over from the gramophone re- 
cord to the compact disc or from con- 
ventional recording tape to digital audio 
(ape. 

The initial difference in all eases is 
the same: a substantial improvement in 
the quality of signals, which are also far 
less sensitive to interference. 

More mechanical parts can be re- 
placed by electronic components and 
the general performance and capacity of 
the system is increased severalfold. 

In ISDN’s case the speed of data 
transmission is to be increased by an in- 
itial factor of 50. On this basis telecom 
services can then be integrated. 

The transmission of speech and data 
via a single socket, wire and optical 
cable network will then he a matter of 
course, whereas at present it is either 
impossible or subject to strict Uundes- 
posi regulations. 

The first sign of this integration from 
the subscriber's viewpoint will he the 
provision of uniform standards ami a 
single socket via which he can plug into 
a wide range of services. 

I hey include the telephone, teleprin- 
ter. tcletex (computer-aided data trans- 
mission). telefax, videotex and hatch 
and on-line data relay. 

Users of several existing telecom ser- 
vices will he well aware of the chaos that 
usually accompanies their installation 
and will welcome the single-socket fucil- 
«>- 

The .socket will, incidentally, include 
at least two junctions as a matter of 
principle, with the Buiulespost working 
on the assumption Mini this will make 
sense because most subscribers would 
otherwise overload the line, using it 
both Tor telephoning and, say, for relay- 
ing computer dam. 

hi order to encourage intensive use of 
integrated services subscriber equip- 
ment is to be supplied that combines 
and interlinks existing services by, f ( , r 
instance, enabling tcletex copy to be 
printed out by telefax. 

An interesting point in this connec- 
tion is the use of personal computers as 
subscriber equipment. The adapters 
that are slotted into the personal com- 
puter already cost only a fraction of the 
price of the devices they replace. 

. ^SDN will thus make systems compat- 
ible that have so far been ruled out as 
candidates for compatibility. 

These, then, are the keynotes of the 
" n l W nc L twork as it is to be supplied, but 
what about the demand? Who is to use 

The argument that it will probably 
automatically prove as useful as the an- 
alog telephone did in its day could 
prove insufficient if the failu J of C °* d 

set C ™ bi “ ine the . telephone and a TV 
teWhMsfana |i C, ? l . 1 ad “ p,cr| 

aeVof rol 8 " ?' fade . d .‘° ac hievc its ,ar- 

subscribers™ "h.™! 1 " 0115 of telephone 
hankie. „ 0 f f h ' he l ad ™ n , t . a *“ °f home 
TV screen^ ^ klng hol,d “* s Via their 


Last videophone 
technical 
hitch solved 

V ideophone services will be avaj* 
able from the end of |9y« t Sk , 
Posts and Telecom Minister CJirixifo, 
Schwa r/.-Schiliing. 

A technical trick cun lu* used to re- 
lay colour video signals via a .standard 
telephone wire once the digitalis 
ISDN network, scheduled for insinua- 
tion from next year, is in operation. 

Presenting videophone prototype 
in Bonn, Dr Sehwarz-Sehilling held* 
ID-minute video conversation with 
Philips executive Gerl l.orcnz in Eind- 
hoven, Holland. 

Dr Sehwarz-Sehilling thinks video- 
phones will he widely used before long. 

„ wou,d cnsl an (-‘Miniated 
DM*., Out) to DM3, 1)1)0, plus a monthly 
rental of less than DM I (Ml, he said. 

Ministry officials say the rental will 
be DM74, plus an initial installation 
charge of DM65. and call charges at 
twice the cost of conventional calls. 

In the past the introduction of a 
videophone service has been handi- 
capped hv limits to the telephone net- 
work. 

Much wider hand widths are re- 
quired lo relay I'V-stylc million pic- 
tures than are available via conven- 
tional copper cables. An optical cable 
network Used to be regal ■ led as essen- 
tial before videophone links muld he 
provided. 

Hut scientists have now discovered^ 
way ol reducing the bandwidth re- 
quired. Picture quality 1ms had lo Iv 
reduced loo, Imt to a loleiahle extent, 
oi so Dr Sehwarz-Sehilling says. 

I lie resolution will eonespoml to 
roughly hair the TV sinmlaid What is 
more, niovcniciils will he relayed in a 
somewhat jerky mamici. 

Hy means of modern eompuier tech- 
nology pictures taken ai the usual ’5 
frames per second will lie coin pressed 
to ID frames per second hcloic being 
relayed. 

Chips in the receiver will convert 
these signals buck lo 25 lraii.es per 
second, so avoiding any serious im- 
pression nr jerky or wobbly move- 
ments. 

The videophone service will be in- 
troduced m three stages. Manufnctur- 
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ers all over Europe will first be ask 
to supply prototypes. 

The Bundespost will buy these pi 
totypes for test runs and join fore 
with manufacturers in deciding on r 
tional videophone standards. 

m!w Ihc sccond sla fi c ’ from lh «-‘ end 
1990, several thousand videophon 

irom test runs will be offered to su 
scribcrs by the Bundespost and 1 
private switchboard suppliers. 

The Bundespost will initially rt 
videophone services 011 an cxperimci 
lal basis so as to be able to resnoii 
flexibly to subscribers' requests and < 
initial experience. 

International videophone standard 
can then be expected. Once they hav 
been agreed, the final devices will h 
manufactured. 

dpa 

(Kolner Sladt-Aiucigc 
Cologne. 1 3 November JyX - 



SPACE RESEARCH 


Europe goes for a manned 
programme of its own 


■ COMMUNICATIONS 

Satellite fault 
a threat 
to TV project 

TV Sal 1, the first German satellite de- 
signed to transmit programmes directly 
rather than relay them to booster 
stations, is in orbit, but only just. It was 
launched from Kourou in French Guia- 
na by an Ariane rocket but has been un- 
able to function at full capacity because 
one of its power units, a solar paddle, is 
not fully extended. At the lime of writ- 
ing it wasn’t clear whether this defect 
could be remedied. If not, the power will 
only be enough to run two of the four 
channels planned. TV Sat would then 
probably be a financial flop. 

V iews vary on what benefit it will 
bring even if the project goes ahead 
as planned. Some see its sky channels as 
a blessing for the media market; others 
sec it as superfluous, outmoded and too 
i* expensive. 

A great deal is certainly at slake for 
the Bundespost, which claims to have 
invested DM 8 7 Dm in the TV Sat pro- 
ject, as part of which a further satellite is 
lo be launched in two years or so. 

Industry is also wailing impatiently 
forlhc preliminaries to pay dividends in 
the form of sales of the special reception 
equipment viewers will need. 

Television viewers in the Federal Re- 
public of Germany arc envisaged as be- 
ing the principal beneficiaries of this 
techn ical ma sterpiece, a miracle of elec- 
tronics six metres (20fl) tall and weigh- 
ing over two tonnes, with a wing-span of 
about 20 metres when its solar paddles 
are fully extended. 

TV Sat, its project planners say, will 
transmit TV programmes on tour extra 
channels. 

Viewers will then be able to watch Sal 
1, RTL plus, Fins plus and 3 Sal without 
going in for cable TV. 

Radio buffs will also benefit from 
daytime satellite transmission of 16 
programmes in CD quality — coming 
soon, as they say, but not just yet. 

The satellite was successfully 
launched on board an Ariane rocket, 
then manoeuvred into a geostationary 
position 36,000km ahove the equator 
under the aegis of the satellite control 
centre of the German Aerospace Re- 
search Establishment (DFVLR) in 
Oberpfaffenhofen, Munich. 

After a lengthy test phase the satellite 
will not be ready to handle transmis- 
sions before the end of February. Pro- 
grammes will then be beamed at it via a 
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near Frankfurt. 

Viewers will not enjoy the privilege 
free of charge, and the extra equipment 
is not yet available. It will several 
months before manuf icturers have long 
runs of essential com ; *»nents lined up. 

The special aerial ■ small dish anten- 
na known as a salai- :, owl. has in con- 
trast been available some time. 

TV Sal will transi. \\ programmes so 
powerfully that a 5 : dish antenna on 
the roof or balcony in the garden is 
all that will be need between Copen- 
hagen and Genoa. 

It and the eleclrin extras at present 
cost about DM1,01' < The satellite re- 
ceiver unit will cost 1 irther DM 1 ,500. 
TV sets with a be in receiver unit 
should soon be avsi" »le; they will cost 
an extra DM400 or si». 


This extra decoder is needed because 
TV Sat signals will not be in Pal, the 
German colour TV system, but in D2- 
mac, the new European standard that is 
claimed to be a substantial improve- 
ment in sound and picture quality. 

Radio fans will also have lo pay Tor 
the privilege — an extra reception unit 
costing DM1 ,000. 

As the Bundespost is planning lo re- 
lay all TV Sat programmes (in both 
standards) via cable TV, cable viewers 
may well benefit from the satellite be- 
fore salad bowl-buyers do. 

There will be no new programmes, 
however. The four TV Sat channels arc 
already relayed via other satellites, 
mainly ECS 1, but can only be seen by 
individual viewers who invest in larger, 
uneconomic dish antennas. 

French viewers are to be blessed wiih 
a TV satellite of their own, TDF 1, next 
April. But another satellite, Astra, 
could be the German TV Sat’s most 
dangerous rival. 

Astra is planned to transmit 16 pro- 
grammes all over Europe from next 
September but will require a larger, 
85cm dish antenna for reception. 

The Bundespost is already working 
on a successor system to TV Sat that 
will line up even more channels. So 
peaceful but expensive TV star wars 
definitely seem lo lie ahead. 

Win fried Weithofer 

(Smitgnricr Naclmcluen, 2(1 Nnvcmhcr I **S7 ) 
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facilities such as indicating the caller’s 
number, acceptance of reversed charges 
or collect calls (scrapped in Germany 
since the introduction of subscriber 
trunk dialling) or redirecting incoming 
calls to another number. 

These extras may be useful, but it is 
doubtful "wrier tier many private' sub j 
scribcrs feci they arc worth the extra 
cost of DM 1 30 for installation and a ba- 
sic monthly rental of DM74 for the 
ISDN twin socket. 

The conventional telephone costs 
subscribers DM27 a month. Call 
charges are extra in both cases. 

Most business subscribers are not 
aching to plug into the new system eith- 
er. Large firms relny computer data via 
direct links that will outperform ISDN 
for years to come, and they have long 
used efficient individual systems to op- 
erate the other services offered as part 
of the ISDN package. 

They will of course replace existing 
equipment once it has been written 
down to zero and is no longer up to 
date. But that could take some time. 

As for the self-employed and owners 
of small and medium-sized firms, who 
stand to benefit most from the new net- 
work, they are particularly ill-informed 
about what ISDN has to offer them. 

Or so an Infratest survey of the mar- 
,kat £oj telephone subscriber equipment 
in the Federal Republic of Germany re- 
veals. 

So it is hard to say who will use the 
new network. Who stands to benefit 
from it, has already put it lo use and will 
continue to do so, is in contrast no sec- 
ret. 

ISDN equipment manufacturers — 
SEL, Siemens, Nixdorf, Philips and 
IBM - have each invested at least 
DM 1 bn in research and development. 

They nre keen to see their investment 
pay dividends — and unlikely lo be dis- 
appointed. By I99U the Bundespost 
plans to have invested about DM20bn 
in ISDN; by the mid-1990s investment 
in the new network should exceed 
DM 1 OObn. Michael Charlier 

(Deutsches Allgcmeines Sonntagsblail. 

Hamburg, 22 November 198?) 


A fter lengthy, controversial debate 
the Research Ministers of Ihe 13 
member-countries of Esa, the European 
Space Agency, have finally decided to 
reach for the stars and opted for a 
manned space research programme of 
their own. 

It will be an expensive undertaking. 
The total cost of Esa’s long-term plans 
is estimated at roughly DM1 OObn. Bonn 
has so far committed itself to investing 
DM8. 3bn by the year 2000. 

It is hardly surprising, given these fi- 
nancial parameters, that the cost-benef- 
it debate continues even now a funda- 
mental decision has been reached on 
such ambitious plans. 

A satisfactory answer cannot, inevi- 
tably, be given for several years. The go- 
ahead was given mainly on political, not 
economic grounds. In economic terms 
the package would already be too great 
a risk. 

Esa’s ambitious plans involve three 
project sectors: further development of 
Ariane, the European launcher rocket; 
designing and building the Hcrtncs, a 
European space shuttle modelled on its 
US namesake; and participation in Na- 
sn’s Columbus project, developed from 
the European Spacclab. 

The only one of the three that is not 
really controversial is the Ariane 5. Eu- 
rope has already gained experience in 
designing, building and launching carri- 
er rockets, so the technology is not a 
new departure. 

If the payload capacity were in- 
creased — hy designing and building 
new and more powerful engines — Eu- 
rope’s market position in the lucrative 
satellite business could be markedly im- 
proved. 

That would surely be a potential mo- 
ney-spinner, which is more than can be 
said for the proposed space shuttle. 

The Hermes, a French pel project en- 
visaged as being launched by Ariane, 
docs not yet exist as more than a com- 
puter blueprint. But the design has al- 
ready been changed more than once. 

After Ihc Challenger disaster, for in- 
stance, additional safety precautions 
were incorporated in the basic concept 
— with the result that the payload will 
have to be cut to an estimated 1.5 
tonnes. 

That is not enough to put a fair-sized 
satellite into orbit, let alone much else. 


cnlial than that needed to destroy all 
life on earth; 

The regional conflicts, which at least 
the Americans seem keen on settling as 
soon as possible, focus on both Soviet 
intervention in Afghanistan and the 
Moscow-backed Communist guerilla 
movements in Africa and elsewhere. 

For its part the Reagan Administra- 
tion has already made concessions in 
Central America, where it hesitantly 
supports the Arias Plan. 

A policy of detente is also gradually 
being introduced vis-a-vis Castro’s 
Cuba. 

Washington is simply finding it too 
expensive to finance and equip the for- 
ces it ideologically supports in conflict 
regions. 

The deficit policy via which the USA 
financed its role as a world power and 



So why go to the trouble and expense? 
As a mere prestige project it is simply 
too expensive. 

A number of important imponder- 
ables still beset the Columbus project. 
As planned it is to dock at a US orbital 
station some time in the 1990s. But 
Washington still insists on a number of 
conditions that are unacceptable for 
Europe. 

America, for instance, is lo retain 
command over the entire station and to 
lay claim to commercial rights in re- 
spect of research findings from the Eu- 
ropean part of ihe project. 

What is more, the Pentagon reserves 
the right to use Columbus for military 
research. 

That is in breach of Esa’s articles of 
association, so we shall have lo wait and 
see what compromises, if any, are possi- 
ble. 

These problems aside, wc can be sure 
that space research is a leading technol- 
ogy, if not the technology of the future. 

In the long term Europeans will be 
unable to maintain their status as lead- 
ers in industry and technology if they 
pull out of the field. 

Another definite point is that techno- 
logical integration in Europe can but 
lend wings to 'the sfuggrairproccss or 
European integration in general. 

That, then, is the political side of the 
expensive space research medal. The 
other is that space commitments will 
shiTt substantially the emphasis of re- 
search policy in the Federal Republic 
and other European countries. 

In Ihc past research promotion has 
been widely spread even in basic re- 
search, n sector of which the importance 
lias been much underrated. 

Financial constraints will soon pul an 
end to this state of affairs. By keeping 
pace in one research sector, admittedly 
an important one, ground will have to 
be yielded in manv others. 

It will be several years before we can 
attempt more than a guesstimate wheth- 
er the decision will pay dividends in the 


its prosperity at home can no longer be 
maiptained. The stockmarket crash 
may only. he the first sign-of-a-world"- 
wide crisis if America fails to stop liv- 
ing beyond its means as it has done 
during the past forty years. 

The partnership envisaged by 
George Shultz includes efforts by both 
the USA and the Soviet Union to exer- 
cise joint control over other countries 
and in particular the Third World. 

Both countries seem to have realised 
that in future there will be a growing 
number of powerful groups and pow- 
erful individuals with nuclear power at 
their disposal. 

This is the only explanation for ap- 
parent Soviet acceptance of Ihe USA’s 
SDI plans, even though Washington 
has agreed to slow down the develop- 
ment of “Star Wars” systems. 

Marlene Man they 

(Kider Nuch rich ten, 27 November 1 9X7 ) 


long run. Fred Blinn 

(Snarbriickcr Zeilung, 13 November 1987} 
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Jazz festival 
gets a blast 
from critics 
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FILMS 


Scandinavian affability plus a look 
at Chernobyl through the lens 


L iibeek's 29th Nordic Film Festival 
has ended. The last glasses liuve- 
been emptied, the prizes have been 
given. 

In facl prizes do not suit this Festiv- 
al. For years it hus been the friendly 
rendezvous of the Scandinavian film 
world. Comradeship was much more 
important than tough competition. 

The films that the relations from 
Denmark, Finland, Iceland, Sweden 
and Norway brought were regarded as 
welcome small presents. They were 
given a place of honour. 

For years, however, a public prize 
has been awarded by a jury made up of 
readers of the local ■ newspaper, 
Uibecker Nachrichten, a piece of cut 
glass called the “Liibeck Film Lens." 

The Nordic film institutes have 
themselves established another prize, a 
drawing from the painter William Hei- 
nesen, presented by a jury of West 
German film critics. 

For the past 15 years Bernd Plage- 
mann has presided over the Liibeck 
Festival. His enthusiasm and optimism 
have kept people in a good mood, even 
when the films were rather gloomy and 
melancolic. 

He has now handed over the chair- 
manship of the artistic management of 
the Festival to the Hamburg journalist 
Andrea Kunscmiiller. 

She did her job with zest and relaxed 
politeness. She presented every guest 
and' every fllnrwlttr beguiling charm,' as- 
if they were a personal affaire de cocur. 

It is still what it always has been: 
people are nice to one another. 

In her first year heading the Festival 
she has made some new and significant 
innovations to it. however. The slogan 
for this year’s Festival was "Cherno- 
byl,” very much a current topic. 

She then brought out of the archives 
the silent film Berg-Eyvind und sc in 
Weib, n glance into the past, which she 
linked to the future. Graduates from 
Scandinavian film colleges, talented 
young film-makers, were invited to 
present the films they had made for 
their graduation. 

The theme Chernobyl attracted con- 
siderable public attention. There were 
three films that dealt with this disaster. 
Das Ende der Elchjagd by the German 
television journalist Horst HanQ, Der 
Herbsi nach Tschemobyl by the Danish 
documentary film-maker Dan Sail and 
Bedrohung by the Swedish documen- 
tary director Stefan Jarl. 

— P i W i r ff eieat ■■ Lrcwrcr^ r re t n- g mi rn opyi' 
rained down its radio-active poison 
over north Sweden. Elks and reindeer 
will be contaminated for many years to 
come. 

The discussion after the films in- 
cluded, apart from the film-makers 
themselves, the Swedish actor Erland 
Josephson, the politician Helga Schu- 
chardt, a former senator for the arts in 
Hamburg, and Freimut Duve, an SPD 
Bundestag member. 

The central point of the films and 
discussions was: what effects could 
these productions achieve, what infor- 
mation could they give beyond what 
could be read up in a newspaper? 

Horst Hano's television film was a 
piece of reporting of prime import- 
ance, bringing the facts and figures to- 
gether in pictures. 


KieliefNachrichten 


Dan Sail defined his theme sharply 
and gave less in the way uf information. 
The film was successful although to 
some extent he filmed the same objects 
as HRno. He did this with optical sug- 
gestion of considerable intensity, in- 
troducing the audience emotionally to 
his (heme. 

Stefan Jarl moved closer to the sub- 
ject. He concentrated on the human 
element, describing daily life and tell- 
ing the story of individuals, giving 
some idea of the extent of the catas- 
trophe. 

The breeding of reindeer will be im- 
possible for years lo come, which robs 
people over a vast area of their basic 
food. 

The prizes are not a vital aspect of 
the Nordic Film Festival, but they ref- 
lected the reactions of Festival partici- 
pants. 

The William Heinesen Prize, awarded 
by the jury of German film critics, 
should, according to its statute, be given 
to “a creative and surprising contribu- 
tion" in the main Festival programme. 


The surprising aspect of the Norwe- 
gian film Der VaU Feidnuuw was its 
theme. Director Benle Erichsen look a 
taboo head on. 

During the Second World War Jew- 
ish refugees died in Norway, then oc- 
cupied by German troops, while trying 
to gel the help of the resistance to get 
them over the Swedish frontier. 

For a long time official histories 
look no notice of the facts. Bente 
Erichsen concentrated on a case that 
illustrated the events. She followed it 
up patiently if a little fussily. Still her 
explosive theme curdled into a worthy 
film. 

The public prize, the Liibccker 
Film-Linse, went to the Icelandic di- 
rector Fridrik Thor Fridriksson for his 
film Weifie Wale, indicating that the 
film successfully stimulated audience 
reaction. 

It tells the story of two men, engaged 
in whaling, on shore leave. 

In a shabby night-time adventure 
they show themselves ns typical heavy 
drinkers who brood gloomily over 
their booze. 

The director draws them well and 
with irony until they go under in frus- 
tration and rotgut. Then suddenly the 
action flares up into a shoot-out and n 
bloody end, a development that fits in 


Rock ? n ? rolling all around 
East Berlin for half an hour 


T he selection committee at this year’s 
Berlin Short-film Festival, the 4th, 
had lo cope with 280 entries to select 
the 70 films that were eventually 
screened. 

There was considerable interest in 
the Festival in the whole or Europe, east 
and west, and for the first lime there 
were three contributions from East 
Germany. 

The Festival was organised by the 
friends of the Stiftnng Deutsche Kine- 
mathek and Filmhaus. The budget of 
DM100,000 was provided partly by the 
West Berlin senator for cultural affairs 
and partly from private sponsorship. 

The award of the two main prizes at 
the Festival, the first worth DM15,000 
and the second DM8,000, was made 
possible by Sender Freies Berlin (SFB) 
-tunLUie. "JiigenUfilm" distribution orga- 
nisation. 

Wolfgang- Idler of - the organising 
committee said that the three-day Ber- 
lin Festival had attracted attention 
throughout Europe. Of the 21 countries 
in Europe almost all of them sent con- 
tributions. 

Next year Berlin has been named Eu- 
ropean Culture City by the European 
Community. Its European dimensions 
will then be included in the festival 
name, not Berlin but European Short- 
film Festival. 

The participation of East Germany 
for the first time was especially welcome 
because the Festival has been waiting 
for a film such as Jorg Foth’s Rock’n 
Roll. 

ln the film’s 30 minutes Foth high- 
lights the routine life and moments of 


glamour of an enthusiastic Berlin rock 
V roll dance couple. 

Foth had the good fortune to conic 
upon two really splendid protagonists, 
who were totally uninhibited in front of 
the camera. 

As “Judy and Dean” they become big 
names in the discos and dance halls 
from one end of East Berlin to another, 
from Lichtenberg to Marzalin. 

Their passion for dancing is just a 
hobby, not their main job. Judy works in 
an office and Dean is a roof slater. 

The camera, spontaneous and very 
mobile, catches the atmosphere sur- 
rounding them. 

Production pressure . is in evidence in 
the whole film. From the word go the in- 
junction is obvious: “Tell as quickly as 
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you can, how you came to dancing' — we 
don't have much film.’’ 

Financing and profitability do not 
play all that important a role in .short- 
films. For this reason there is more 
room for creativity in this genre than in 
feature-length productions. This was 
made obvious again at this year’s festiv- 
al, particularly in three West German 
productions. 

The first was Time is money by Berlin 
director Alexandra von Grote who 
made Novembermond. It is a boisterous 
parody on the myths of the “Film noir.” 
The plot has a rather affected basic 
idea, however. 


neither with the characters' psychology 
nor the dramatic action. This gives it a 
superficial, contrived film effect. 

The prizes in Liibeck were offered 
to the two films which were the easiest 
for the audience to come to terms with. 

The films produced in Scandinavia 
continue to be loo full of pathos, often 
over-burdened with symbolism and 
sometimes with puzzling camera-work 
and dialogue that is cither profound or 
garrulous. 

Kjell Grede displayed all these qual- 
ities in the Swedish-Danish-Norwcginn 
co-production Hipp Hipp Hurrah, rus- 
tic “Boheme" tale enacted in Skagcn 
telling the lurn-of-the-ccntury story of 
the love Tor lire and love-life of the 
painter Peter Soren Kroycr and his 
friends. 

Danish director Palle Kjucrulff- 
Schmidt used his camera just us flatly, 
superficially and artificially in his Peter 
von Schohen, the only governor of the 
Danish West Indies colony. 

There was talent to be found in 
many other films; the new film from 
Vibeke Lokkeberg (Norway) and Lars 
von Trier (Denmark) and the d Chute 
film by Claes Olsson (Finland), but 
they all still lacked the abilty to tell a 
story in clear camera language and 
with conclusive dramatic action. 

Everyone was very lenient at the 
Nordic Film Festival. Pleasure was 
awakened from playful fantasy and 
there was an appeal to the good in the 
world. 

This year Astrid Lindgren was there 
and her energetic, creative enthusiasm 
infected everyone. Christoph Munk 

(Kieler Nachrichicn, 10 November 1VH7) 

Traditionally Franz Josef Strauss, 
leader of the conservative Bava rian 
CSU, makes an appearance at the par- 
ly conference on Ash Wednesday in 
the Nihelungcnhalle in Pnssau. 

Rudolf K I iif fen htick’s Ascherdi fus- 
ing (Ash Tuesday.) is a camera study of 
this, unfortunately in a rather denun- 
ciatory style. 

Not only the director is. to blame for 
the facl that the whole location of the 
film is like something out of an horror 
film. 

Rcinhard Schneider uses all the pos- 
sibilities of the short-film in his Der 
A uf tritt, putting well known things in 
an unusual light by looking at them in a 
different way. 

The French director Etienne Al- 
brecht swims in the same stream wilh 
his Derivi. He shows us a man over the 
roofs of Paris, who would rather see 
his mansard fiat as a ship’s cabin. He 
wants to see huge waves in the neigh- 
bouring roof pediments. 

In the end the director does his pro- 
tagonist a favour. 

The Polish director Josef Luszpinski 
wanted to give his film a sense of 
threat, To this end he decided to go in 
for fiction. 

In his film Cela he gives freedom to a 
despairing prisoner. The escapee finds 
outside only a desolate, almost empty 
world. 

The earth trembles as in Tarkovs- 
kiev's Stalker. The associations with 
atomic war and nuclear contamination 
are clear. 

Swiss director Stascha Baderwith 
larded his film Fein Raits with tired 
gags; satire can quickly boomerang. 

This film showed that not everything 
admitted to the festival has to have 
quality. 

Joe hen Metzner 
(DcrTogesspiegcl, Berlin. « November 
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Accident victims: study connects mental 
attitude and rate of recovery 
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A Kiel University research team says 
it has demonstrated that a hospital 
patient's recovery lime can depend as 
much on state of mind as on physical 
health. 

The findings were made public after a 
study of accident victims, but the team 
also thinks that they might also apply to 
people being treated for other reasons. 

Now, 500 people either with Aids or 
with the HI V virus are being studied in a 
project expected to take ai least five 
years. 

A team led by Dieter Frey, head of 
the department of psychology, studied 
more than 200 accident victims. 

Patients who brooded over how the 
accident happened spent much longer 
in hospital than less-melancholic pa- 
tients. It was irrelevant how serious the 
accident was.' 

On average, wounds of the more wor* 
ned patients took longer to heal and 
there tended to be a wider range of seri- 
ous complications. 

The more sanguine patients were sent 
home sooner, while the patient's state of 
mind was found to have an even more 
striking effect on how long an accident 
victim was off work. 

Medical grounds were found to account 
tor only 17 per cent of the length of rime 
accident victims spent in hospital. 

When psychological findings are also 
taken into account, 48 per cent of these 
differences can be explained. 


In other words, the patient’s mental 
state is a far more accurate guide to the 
length of time he needs to spend in hos- 
pital than the serious of his medical con- 
dition. 

Professor Frey’s associates in the 
project included fellow-psychologist 
Oswald Rogner and medical research 
staff, including the chief surgeon at the 
accident ward of Kiel University Hospi- 
tal, Professor Dieter Havemann. 

Professor Frey and his team dealt in 
detail with the psychological factors. 
Patients were interviewed on the day 
after their arrival at hospital. 

Those who feel they themselves were 
to blame for their accident spend an 
average 30 days in hospital, as against 
an average of 20 days for those who 
don t feel they were to blame. 

Those who feel their accident need 
not have happened also spend an aver- 
age 30 days in hospital, as- against 18 
days for those who spend less time 
worrying on this point and fee! the acci- 
dent would probably have happened 
whatever they did. 

Patients who believe they can exer- 
cise positive control over their recovery 
and forecast how long it will take them 
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.* spend an average 23 days in hospital, 
j whereas those who lack this self-confid- 
[ ence spend 33 days in hospital. 

1 Professor Frey reports even more 
dramatic differences in the length of 
lime accident victims are unfit for work 
after release. 

These differences are so extreme that 
the seriousness of their original acci- 
dent is no statistical guide whatsoever. 

Psychological findings were found to 
account for these differences in two 
cases out of three. 

Accident victims who feel it is entire- 
ly up to them to influence the speed at 
which they are sufficiently recovered to 
go back to work do so on average after 
an absence of 85 days. 

Patients who are not persuaded that 
they can influence their recovery in any 
way are off work for an average 144 
days. 

Those who claim to enjoy their job 
report back for work after 80 days, 
while those who arc less enthusiastic 
about their job are off work for 1 70 
days. 

Professor Frey reaches two conclu- 
sions from these research findings, the 
first being a proposal to employ more 
psychologists in hospital accident wards 
to treat patients. 

He says they would tend to reduce 
(he average time patients spend in hns- 
pitnl and thus help to cut health service 

ensts. 

He also plans a further research pro- 
ject to rind out in grcnicr detail luiw suc- 
cessful this treatment is. 

These findings, together with similar 
cancer research findings and prelimi- 
nary Aids research findings in the Unit- 
ed States, lay the groundwork for an in- 
ternational Aids research project Pro- 
fessor Frey has supervised for six 
months. 

The project, unprecedented in scale 
is planned to run for at least five years’ 

[n conjunction with hospital staff in 
Hanover, Bremen and Berlin the Kid 

snn ar u!w am arC invcsti 8aling a pool of 
3UO HIV-positive patients, most of 

whom are merely virus carriers and not 
yet suffering from the disease. 

The aim is to find out the extent to 
which psychological variables influence 

S . lal * ° f the ' mmune syslem ’ when ft 

breaks down and symptoms of the dis- 
ease occur and how far the Aids victim’s 

of m e ind eClanCy ^ depCnd his state 

The project Is financed by the Schles- 
wig-Holstein Welfare and Education 
Ministries and by the Federal Labour 
Uffice (by means of manpower subsid- 

ICS^a 

Project scientists are working in close 
cooperation with the Schlcswig-Hol- 

ntZh A J», . 11 commiss ioner, Professor 
Reinhard Wille, and with health depart- 
ments. i 
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Link between 
weather and 
health found 

S ome people know when the wcathc 
is about to get worse. Their knee, 
ache; or they gel migraine or anotlu 
icli-tale ailment. 

Less sensitive people lend to dismi, 
such ailments as figments of the ima& 
nation, hut medics ami mcteorolop® 
hnve long looked seriously into lumiL 
weather affects the body. 

Their observations have shm L 
“weather sensitivity” — both the it':- 
ively harmless and the more unpkasai 
varieties — to be a fact. 

They have also demonstrated that in 
certain weather phases serious com- 
plaints, especially of the cardiac, circo- 
latory and nervous systems, occur ar an 
above-average rate. 

Research staff at the Max PlaneJt Bio- 
chemistry Institute in Martinsricrf, B* 
viiria. feel they have made major head- 
way in the tpic.M for a suitable yardstick 
in meilieo-mcieorolugieal iniitters. 

Earlier surveys have concentrated « i 
atmospheric humidity and pressure u/id j 
the local ion of warm and cold fronts 
•mil failed in establish any closer link 
with medical phenomena. 

li. Ruhetisl rot h- Hauer, head of ex- 
perimental medicine at the Martinsricd 
institute, was intrigued by a discovery 
made by II. Hnumcr and J. Eichmcierof 
Munich. 

They discovered that spherics, or at- 
mospheric discharges at certain fre- 
quencies, can influence the chemical be- 
haviour of gelatine in the laboratory. 

Oelniinc is n protein, so the War 
Planck scientists checked spherics for 
biological effect and found a elejr 
correlation with the ocelli rencc uf a 
variety of acute ailments. t 

Scientists are still at odds on how 
spherics originate, but there seems tobf 
a close connection with the weather, 
since peak frequency varies in accord 
ance with the weather phase. 

Knui complaints were checked in col- j 
hiboration with Haumcr. who has con- \ 
si rucieil a device capable of mcastirine 
spherics within a range ni up to 500km, 
and a number nl Munich hospitals. 

The complaints were epileptic fils, 
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heart attacks, inflammation of various 
kinds and sudden deafness. 

Characteristic spherics patterns wetf 
frequently found to occur on or before th 
day on which tho complaint oocurred. 

Buth positive and negative corft’ 1- 
ations occurred. In other words, somi 
frequencies occurred very often in con- 
nection with the outbreak of one of ihf 
four complaints, while others seldom 
occurred. 

The signs are that measuring spheric-' 
is a suitable means of monitoring medi* 
co-mcicorological phenomena, but a 
causal connection between spherics and 
the complaint cannot yet be said to ha‘« 
been established. 

Max Planck scientists are now 
to simulate spherics in laboratory^’ 
ditions. If they succeed, the effect c° u ^ 
be systematically studied. 

We may then have a clearer idea wh) 
the weather can be such a hurden on so 
many people. Andrea Mz 

fSiiddeulichi- Zciluflg. Munff^ 
19 Nijvcmhf r i^ s7) 
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Unesco’s continuing campaign to 
eliminate illiteracy in the world 


F orty-seven delegates from 22 deve- 
loping countries attended a litera- 
cy congress held in Hamburg by the 
Uncsco Education Institute. 

The Hamburg institute is the only 
Unesco facility of its kind in the Feder- 
al Republic of Germany. 

It provides international coordina- 
tion and academic support for literacy 
and education campaigns. 

Farida, 1 1 , is a mainstay of her fami- 
ly. Without her the family would find 
the struggle to survive even harder. 

Her father is a poor rickshaw-puller 
in Dhaka, the Bangladesh capital. Her 
mother is lucky enough to have a part- 
time job, so Farida has to look after 
her eight younger brothers and sisters 
in the morning. 

In the afternoon she works as a bab- 
ysitter for neighbouring families, earn- 
ing a few paisas that arc essential for 
the family to make ends meet. 

Her life has much in common with 
that of millions of others in the Third 
World. Sheer survival is the name of 
the game, leaving no time for regular 
schooling. 

Yet she and others need not grow up 
illiterate, the Hamburg congress was 
told. But unconventional approaches 
are needed, as has been clear since the 
late 1970s. 

Conventional schooling, with regu- 
lar, daily attendance, is as out of the 
question for Farida in Bangladesh as it 



is for Juan, a six-year-old Peruvian 
shoeshine boy, or a young African boy 
who has worked as a cheap labourer 
since childhood to help feed the family. 

As adults all three will be equally 
committed to fighting for subsistence 
and unlikely to be in a position to make 
good missed educational opportunities 
in later life. 

The result is self-evident. Despite a 
wide range of literacy campaigns 900 
million' people are still unable to read 
or write even though, due to popula- 
tion growth, their number declined 
from 33 to 27 per cent of the world's 
population (of school age and over) 
between 1970 and 1985, 

In 1 985 Unesco set itself in Sofia the 
target of eliminating illiteracy by the 
year 2000, but Uncsco experts feel this 
grand design is unrealistic. 

Even modest steps in the direction 
of this august objective call for new 
strategies. Off-the-cuff campaigns are 
not enough. 

Experience has shown that nothing 
less than detailed analysis of living 
conditions in the areas concerned, fol- 
lowed by programmes flexibly geared 
to the findings, will achieve results. 
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Farida has overcome all obstacles 
and learnt reading, writing and arith- 
metic. She was able to visit a midday 
course for two hours a day. 

Her fellow-countryman Muhtar, 
who lives in a remote village, walks the 
three miles to school every other day 
but spends longer learning to read and 
write when he gets there. 

So he doesn't have to cross the two 
rivers between home and school every 
day and can still share with another pu- 
pil his job as a herdsman — and earn a 
few paisas. 

Farida uses her new-found skills 10 
read stories to her brothers and sisters. 
Whether Mukt.ir will ever make use of 
what lie learns is another matter. 

Surveys have shown that 40 per cent 
of new readers, especially in rural 
areas, forget how to read and write be- 
cause they have no use for the skills. 

Literacy campaigns are expensive, 
so post-literacy was a concept to which 
special attention was paid at the Ham- 
burg congress. 

Reading and writing as taught, it was 
told, must be attuned to the learners’ 
everyday needs and lead to a lifetime 
of further education. 

“Our culture is traditionally based 
on oral tradition,” says Aberra Mekon- 
nen of Ethiopia, who like most dele- 
gates in Hamburg works for his coun- 
try's Education Ministry. 

.will- be .generations before our 
people come to see reading and writing 
as a matter of course,” he fears. 

Lalla Maiga Ben Barka from Mali, 
where four people in five arc illiterate, 
faces similar problems. 

. Until a few years ago there wasn’t 
even a written version of Bambnrn, the 
most widespread local language. 

So it hardly surprising that the rural 
population in particular find it hard to 
see the point of learning to rend, espe- 
cially as it takes so much valuable time. 

“When women, for instance, rise at 
dawn and work in the fields and with 
the children all day, fetching wood and 
water," says Adama Ouane from Mali, 
“we must offer them assistance in find- 
ing time to learn." He works at the Un- 
esco institute in Hamburg. 

So literacy programmes are linked 
with handy hints to make everyday life 
easier. 

Women in Mali, for instance, were 
taught how to make simple stoves that 
used 80 per cent less energy than tradi- 
tional models. .’ - • 

They now no longer need to spend 
so much time gathering fuel.. 

In Colombia, for instance, learners 
are encouraged to set up cooperatives. 

Continued from page 12 
e they are lent social support, . 

• they feel personally able to control 
their state of health for a longer period, 
e they are optimistic in outlook, and 
not anxious and depressive, ‘ 
e and they have successfully coped with a 
critical experience on a past occasion. 

The Kiel research team are also de- 
vising a suitable programme of psycho- 
logical treatment for Aids patients that 
will in turn be subjected to long-term 
scrutiny. 


They too arc labour-saving for the in- 
dividual worker. 

Rural libraries arc set up too. “They 
aren’t like libraries in Germany,” said 
La! In Maiga Ben Barka, ‘they are card- 
board boxes containing a few bro- 
chures.’” 

Local language newspapers 
launched by Uncsco in many parts of 
the world have .proved particularly 
popular. They arc frequently the only 
publication there is in the language 
concerned. 

They feature farming tips and health 
hints. They also include traditional 
tales. Many village communities are 
keenly and actively engaged in publish- 
ing the history of their village in the lo- 
cal paper. 

“A new phenomenon back home in 
Mexico,” another delegate says, “is 
that even in slums where people have 
hardly enough to eat there is a TV set 
in the home.” 

It is a new medium the Mexicans 
would gladly harness to support edu- 
cation programmes. “But it must be 
done professionally, with popular ac- 
tors, so educational programmes can 
hold their own in competition with 
other programmes.” 

An Indian delegate takes a dim view 
of (his suggestion. He says TV pro- 
grammes are too expensive and peak 
viewing periods are already taken up 
by advertising. 

Besides, radio can establish closer 
local links than TV, he feels. 

Colombia has fared well with links 

between education and educational 

programmes on the radio since the late 

1940s. ... 

uinke Meyer 

(Hannovcrschc Allgemcinc, 25 November 1987) 

Boat people 

Continued from page 6 

wife, was unfortunately a member of a 
family in which another member hap- 
pened to be a colonel. This meant that 
her children weren’t allowed to study. 

Today, many groups and associ- 
ations try to expolit the ami-commun- 
ist feelings of the Vietnamese refugees 
for their own ends. 

Rupert Neudcck find., it extremely 
difficult to prevent his committee from 
being misused in this respect. 

Before the meeting in Troisdorf he 
ensured that no South Vietnamese flag 
would be hoisted and that there would 
be no singing of the national anthem of 
the former regime. 

He also emphasised how the Emerg- 
ency Doctors Committee views its ob- 
jectives: humanitarian aid without un- 
derlying political motives. 

He told the refugees in Troisdorf 
that “we are not going to drop you”, 
but, addressing in particular the politi- 
cal groups, “we are not going to join in 
with your politics." 

Ingrid Miiiier-MUnch 

(Frankfurter Rundschau. 23 November 1987) 

Professor Frey and his staff are also 
working on a preventive programme. 

. Their aim is to find out how best to get 
across to the general public the need for 
behaviour that should rule out infection. 

In a nutshell, the problem is how the 
need to use condoms can best be im- 
pressed on people. 

. How, for that matter, ean people be 
persuaded to make intensive use of Aids 
advice centres as a preventive. measure? 

Urs Stahl 

(Kiefer Nflehrichten, 2 1 November ] 987) 
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Plans to turn Final Solution 
villa into Jewish memorial 

Galinski s*'»'d this was not ;i place Hr* 

DERTAGESSPIEGEL on them by National Socialism, It there- 

"■ ; " fore should become a memorial to Eu- 

ropean Jews. 

O n 2fl January 1 942, senior officials RuI ! lc w *rnc<I against what had hnn- 

ffnm lhe Nn?i milliclrlnc 1 (.*, CL' pencil in Wusr r„ snvviitK • 


■ m * ■ -i uuiuiii,> 

V-^from lhe Nazi ministries. the SS 
and the security service assembled in n 
patrician villa overlooking the Wannsee 
in Berlin. The meeting has become 
known as the Wannsee Conference. 

The meeting was chnired by SS Ober- 
gruppenfiihrer Re in hard Heytlrich. The 
organisers had chosen this harmless 
recuperation home for SS officers as the 
scene for settling the bureaucratic and 
organisational details of the Final Solu- 
tion to the Jewish question. 

The house was built in 1914 and. as 
was then common, featured a confusion 
of styles. There were Ionic and Doric 
columns from the classical era; the stair- 
way was rococo; the ceiling bays on the 
ground floor were renaissance; and the 
winiergarden was 19th century roman- 
tic. 

It was here that, almost as an inter- 
mission to festivities taking place in the 
house m the same time, that the future 
ot II million European Jews was dis- 
cussed. They were discussions that 
eventually led to the death of six million 
of them. 

The minutes of the conference say; 
Within the framework of H, c final solu- 
hon an d under appropriate leadership, 
A»s should he depleted in suitable 
ways in work groups in the East. Wit li- 
mn doubt, the majority of those capable 
of work and who engage in tasks in the 
streets will eventually depart through 
natural wastage. The remainder would 
through natural selection, be the most 
resistcnt and, therefore, must be treated 
in an appropriate manner because they 
would comprise the germ from which a 
regeneration of Jews would take place " 

So what should be done with this 
building which, since 1952 has bc- 

wr 8 ^..-° L he inner - ci| y borough of 

h Uk( ! u-, Whlch uscs il as 0 retreat for 
schoolchildren? 

Heinz Galinski, the head of the Berlin ! 
Jewish community, has for years been 
campaigning for it to be turned into a ’ 
memorial Under Social Democrat may- 
ors. he had little success, but under the 

don 6 a* h hnS J! an Democral administra- 
tion, a broadly based plan has been 

drawn up under which the Wannsee Vil- 
la forms just one part. 

Klaus Schiitz,. a Social Democrat 
mayor of West Berlin in the ] 9bO™and a i 

former German ambassador to Israel 1 

Sm d rf “ " ,0mh ‘° a " inte, ™ [i °™i r 

meeting of scientists and politicians h 

n°d w cs e .r SA - Poland - ,s ™> aS v h 
,hal the Social Dem- 

2 ? ad res,s,ad tba idea of a memo - ,. 
nal on the grounds that places the Nazis * 

theeS. Sh0U,d Vanish fr ° m ,hefac€ of 

Schiitz said, however, that when he H 

JCW h fl ‘° m aH ° Ver the wor * d h 
i? I h 8l ! OUI ,he Wannsee Villa, D 

and it became clear to him just how im- S 
ponant the building was tt> them. 

f rt M° ! Upported what Galinski ir 
told the conference he wanted,- the n 

house to be regarded as a place of Eu ro- h 

pean sigmficance and not somewhere 

which belonged to Berlin or to West b 
Germany. T 


Galinski s.'iid this was not ;i place (lie 
Jews had sought out. (t had been forced 
on them by National Socialism. It there- 
fore should hceome a memorial to Eu- 
ropean Jews. 

s But he warned against what had hnn- 
; pened in West Germany where incmori- 
i . . ul bveu o reeled in memory of both 
victims and their persecutors. He said 
Berlin had the chance to create a memo- 
rial exclusively for the vietimx. 

The question is: what form should the 
memorial take? Anti-semitism has a 
long history; and not only Jews but also 
gypsies and the mentally ill were killed 
And under the policy of Ubensrttum, 
millions of Russians and Poles lost their 
lives. Germans who opposed the re- 
gime, both left-wing and conservative 
became victims. 

The restricted space of a house would 
make it difficult to tell the entire story. 
Such a memorial would also he visited 
more by young people and teachers 
than anyone else, so it would he neces- 
sary to explain contexts and answer 
questions about National Socialism up 
until it was defeated. 1 

Galinski would like the villa to be. 
wove all, a place where the achieve- 
ments of European Jewry would he re- 
membered; where it could he shown just 
mw much Europeun culture lost 
through ihe genocide policies of the Nu- 
Z ]&■ 

Berlin used to have 173,0(1(1 Jews 
h ^ ■**» biggest Jewish 
f> W<,r 1,1 ,t,J «y il has just 

But how can the deaths «f six million ! 
people be presented in a manner which j 

can he I ully grasped? « 

These are the questions being dis- < 
cussed by representatives or Aklion t 
Suhnezeiclwn and leaders of memorials I 
in heconccmrationcamps in Dachau , 
and Maui hausen, of the Ytul Vashem in 

!vhi C h "T? <>f , thc Hok,ca,ISI niumoriid ti 
which is being built in Washington. b 

hey till agree that the importance of 

am f en f ,c locali °n, the strength of ef- 



The Wannsee vHIa on ^ 

tails of the Final Solution were worked ouMn ms I,.®""" “ hera 

1 (I «*»!«: Sudili-itDii-her V«| 


Ihcreforc bricks and stones and space 

must tell the tale. 

As long as concentration camp sur- 
vivors are alive, their stories must he re- 
corded on film and soundtrack. History 

, " only comes alive for young people 
when efforts are made to present it ef- 
Icciivdy. 

Next to documents and photographs 
anil eye-witness rep. iris, teachers arc ,il- 
m> important. They must know exactly 
whai people of ivliat aye they should 
show winch pans of the memorial. 

All delegates at the conference 
agieed that lhe Wannsee Villa should 
‘""'I U leaching role so that young peo- 
p!e could he told again and again about 
the I- ina I Solution so (Inn nothing like it 
would ever happen again. 

h was agreed that the man. >i nil 
should encompass both the shocking 
iuul the positive. There is an another 
aspect that was made crystal dear. 
Schulz explained it like this; it must hu 
i cmonsiraled that [lie murder machin- 
ery of the National Socialists could have 
been stopped by an international cum- 
paign. 

Hie Jews who set up Israel must he 
jihle to see in the Wannsee Villa that the 
National Socialists did not have the law 
on their side. 

Rabbi Asher, from San Francisco, 


feel of a place created by hisimy 1 whni!’| , i Asllcr ' fmm San Francisco, 

nol be underestimated .There are f."w« 7*"'* r “ k ° “ f lca 5 ,h “ lhe various 

an-i fewer peo p , c , e „ thoB ^ 

Grunewald, transhipment point 
for the death camps 


lhe mystical, had survived iu Amer 
ami Israel. 

I he example ol the influence of Je 
on the culture of occidental natin 
demonstrated what had been destw} 
by genocide and whal. in flic way 
ideas, could not he destroyed. 

And he said ii could be shown that 
would have been quite possible f 
some (ieimans. with courage and co 
science, to help Jews and protect thi 
from annihilation. 

Now all this can be ineorporated in 
the Wannsee Villa is still not know 
Some aspects really belong to a Jcwi 
museum, an idea (ialinski has he 
pushing, in vain. Im 1 5 yeais. Still nth 
aspects could bellei be realised in 
wider muniuiiul concept such as ll 
* Ic, bn adiiiiinstiatioii is trying lucst; 
blish. 

I his includes the rest of the ( icsi.ip 
headquarters in I'rhiz Alluit S\u« 
within sight of the Berlin Wall - sM 
ing just what the terror led to. ilicdN' 
sion or Germany and I -u rope. 

Ollier aspects urc better covered > 
lhe memorials to the German resist mu 
in Staiilfeiibeig Stiasse ami the excel 

noiicenirehythelM.il/ensee. 

lhe Berlin administration is consul 
enng whether to bring all this togellii 
and possibly pm q under the control o 

a govern men t-.spon.sored foundation. 

£/itr Sihfic/il 

(I)lt I »gospi l . pt .| i Iii-ilm, I 5 Huwmber 19*7; 


H «Mer*s propaganda niiiih^r' ^Tt midd| e -ela« bn,,** ■ - .. - school show. 

troubled. “Today, Jews are running art nouveau stvIosi^T G ™ uIe * eitan * . TrftcWfftfic fmn'^rrVss in 
round Grunewald in gangs,’' hfe wrdte in Few bomhf i ,s . al 7 losl mtacL implored one man in 1 933 in a 

his diary after going for a walk in his fa- durinz the wnr ° n Grunewa, ‘ 1 P r cvcnl his son, Fritz, from be 

vounte Berlin forest. ST ZchL^dt^ are vir,u - peUcd on racial S^bnds. 

His anger brought a quick reaction, cupied by p 8 rominen| W np e n WC . re ° C ' Thrce ycnrs lalcr ‘he school w 
Notices were erected: “Jews are not coLeJ/IT- P f P C ,n sc,cnce . or ated with a placard nrnelaimi 
wanted iq our German forests.” Kafk WaUer^ “cr SCh ° o1 wil11 1 00 pur ™ n ' Aryan p 

An exhibition now in the Grunewald I a™ •• Wa ler , Be njamm, Elisabeth The Tcnnk-riuh Rmu/.u. 

s 5r£r t - S£ r ss Sir 

-srrjKra Z?~=“- 

*3SS kn iSSSS 

interviews with eye-witnesses German handwriting, the names of nu P !L P u °[ lhe c,ub rule ^ stated thi 

SSS5 xrTSSs: 

villas and upp er - D,s.i„ cl i„„ s were- ma de beiwaen “ S ' “J™ I*™ awa ? fronl thc 
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Full Jews/ half Jews/ front-line figl 
/foreigners." 

The “front-line fighter” refe rre 
Jews with good war records. The p 
whose father had been a front-line 
ter at least had hope — as letters t 
school ahovy. 

“T rffccTCeff tfie froTT/'ross in I ' 
implored one man in 1933 in a h 
prevent his son, Fritz, from beinj 
peUcd on racial grounds. 

Three years later thc school was 
orated with a placard proclaiming 
school with | Of) per cent Aryan pup 

The Tennis-Club Rot-Wciss, 
just like now a host for imernad 1 
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Children try to cope with ‘stigma’ of 
having an unemployed father 


H umphrey Bogart, with his inimit- 
able smile and felt hat pulled char- 
acteristically tow down over his brow, 
leans in the corner of the Cologne Un- 
employment Centre. 

The people in the Centre are tor- 
mented with matters quite different to 
those that troubled Hollywood's rough 
diamond in his famous farewell scene in 
Casablanca. 

There is a notice on the cardboard fi- 
gure of Bogart that reads: “Take any 
job." Above it is the trades union notice, 
decorated with the sun, appealing for a 
35-hour working week. 

No-one takes much notice of the life- 
size cut-out of Bogart in the canteen.. 
The regular visitors, unemployed men 
and women, who meet in the Centre 
once a week for coffee, have long got 
used to the cardboard Figure of Bogart. 

One of them is Siegfried Mdller (the 
names in this article have been altered). 
He is one of the two million or so unem- 
ployed who is prepared to talk about 
himself and his problems. His three 
children are also affected by his 
wretched situation. 

Sven, aged 5, Isabell, 8, and eleven- 
year-old Cordula are among the 1.4 mil- 
lion or so children named by the Work- 
ers Welfare Association at a conference 
in Bonn as “Children of the Crisis.” 

The experts said that unemployment 
was faceless. They maintained that peo- 
ple concerned crept away into a corner 


He is a skilled manual worker and has 
been unemployed for two years. His 
wife Karola lost her job a year ago. The 
work she did is now done by a machine. 
She has now given up hope of finding a 
permanent job. 

The family of five has to make do on 
DM2,000 a month, unemployment and 
children's benefit, instead of DM4,500. 

On the advice of officials at the un- 
employment exchange Siegfried Mdller 
did a re-training course for a program- 
mer last year. 

Afterwards he was told by the labour 
exchange that “Programmers were like 
grains of sand on the shore." He has a 
difficult time coming to terms with this 
contradiction. 

For the Moilers unemployment means 
daily arguments over money- They try to 
be economical where it is possible, parti- 
cularly before the First of the next month. 

Siegfried Mdller has given up smok- 
ing. The family goes shopping once a 
week in a shabby old car. 

While other children wear running 
shoes from Nike and sweat-shorts from 
Benetton, the Mdller children have to 
be content to have the throw-aways that 
the neighbours have left in plastic bags 


out of fear of being stigmatised, rather at the fronl door. Or what their father 
than joining together and rebelling hfls been abTe tb pteic up-front' the old 


against their situation. 

Even in thc small village of Friesoythe 
in Friesland, that has a record unemploy- 
ment figure of 40 per cent, people go to 
considerable trouble to conceal the fact 
that they are out of a job. 

The men in the village do not dare go 
out into the garden until after five 
o'clock so that thc neighbours don't get 
any ideas. 

Thc citizens of Friesoythe also be- 
lieve that they know who are responsi- 
ble for their being unemployed. They 
are not Bonn politicians or company 
managers anywhere; they say that the 
Turks are to blame, although there are 
hardly any Turks working in Friesoythe. 

Little research has been done on what 
effect a father’s or mother's unemploy- 
ment has on the children. There has on- 
ly been one study along these lines and 
that is now three years old. 

Fundamentally there are only two 
other groups about which less is known: 
the wives of unemployed men and un- 


clothes centre in the town. 

Siegfried Mdller said: “I’m well 
known there. As a jobless person you 
are not a German nor a Turk.” 

The children also know what it is like 
to be excluded from things. According 
to the Child Protection Society the 
children are just as badly effected by 
unemployment as adults. 

Parents con get over the pressures put 
on them by a consumer society. They 
know how to do without a video and their 
world does not fall apart if they do not 
have a car. 

But children of school age, and even 
kindergarten toddlers, are no longer 
part of the norm in society. They feel 
therrtselves to be outsiders. 

They are no longer like the others. 
They have less pocket money than their 
school friends and when it comes to a 
class outing they are regularly “unwell.” 


Family Affairs Minister . Rita 
Siissmuth spent 45 minutes with the 
Bonn conference of the Workers Wel- 
fare Association. All she had to say was 
that she was glad that the Welfare Asso- 
ciation had taken up these problems. 
But she had no solutions at the ready. 

She spent the rest of her speech appeal- 
ing for tax reform that would, in the final 
analysis, only be of benefit to those in 
work. 

The conference participants, con- 
cerned with thc jobless, looked on this 
statement with some cynicism. 

Sigfried Mol ler would not have got 
excited about this. He feels that he has 
been jet down by the politicians. 

Mdller is 39. He said: “Put down 40, 
it's the same thing. At 40 you’re thrown 
on the scrap heap.” 


un _ Continued from page 14 

*7 " L — inrfhflrfs'orTerthf^Club Rot-Weiss are 
Rita the goods yards of Grunewald railway 
the station. Between 1941 and 1945, more. 
iVel- than 50,000 Berlin Jews were trans- 
was ported from here to the death camps, 
sso- Consignment notes accompanied the 
ems. human cargos: 
f. Type of packaging: railway wagon 

seal- Description of goods: prisoners 

final Actual gross weight, kg: 25,000. 

;e in Next to this in the exhibition hangs a 
message from the “Fiihrer-Hauptquart- 
con- ier" in which an official thanked col- 
this leagues in the Transport Ministry: “It 
gave me special pleasure to read in your 
got circular that every day for 14 days a 
has train containing 5,000 members of the 
chosen people has left for Treblinka.” 
i 40, He hoped that in the future, it would 
own be possible “to carry out the population 
transfer at an accelerated speed." 


They say nothing about their last hol- 
idays. They only feel ashamed. They tell 
lies when they discuss among them- 
selves what their fathers do. 

To this can be added the tense atmos- 
phere at home. Siegfried Mdller goes to 
the Unemployment Centre mainly to be 
with other people. He says quite frankly 
how his family and marriage are put un- 
der stress. 

“It’s a queasy feeling being regarded 
everywhere as a beggar, and to realise 
that your wife has thought about separa- 
tion. I have myself but the children need 
us both ” he said. 

What happens when there is a bad at- 
mosphere at home every day? Mdller 
shrugged his shoulders. “The children 
don't speak about it. They just say that 
mom and dad are Fighting about money 
again because dad doesn't go to work,” 
he answered. 

He thought for a moment. “1 think 
that secretly they wished I had more 
time for them." 

He believes that he has certainly not 
devoted as much time to his children as 
he really could have done. 

“I’m too wonied and impatient. The 
first three months were fine. It was like a 
long holiday. But then you get a dead feel- 
ing. You fall into a rut. It’s probably like 
what a housewife feels when the children 
have grown up and left home,” he said. 

Not all unemployed men look upon 
their situation in these serene terms, 
aqd. equate their feelings with the expe- 
riences that are routine for women. 

They feel that they are no longer 
needed and thc worry of not being able 
to cope with the financial worry makes 
many loving fathers into family tyrants, 
unafraid of giving way to their despair 
by being brutal to wife and children. 

Cases have been reported of children 
who have been almost beaten to death 
for nothing. 

Apart from failures at self-control of 
this sort children find it difficult to cope 
with the radical changes that are 
brought about because of their father's 
long-term unemployment. 

This is perhaps more important be- 
cause they can defend themselves 
against beatings. 

Many react to their sense of power- 
lessness by drawing into themselves. 
They refuse to take part in life as they 
should. Their school work suffers and 
many escape into a rosy world of fantasy. 

The chosen people were mostly taken 
by trqcks. to loading xamps, somq of 
which are still there today. Sometimes, 
they had to walk the last stretch. This 
took them past the villas and elegant 
apartment blocks. 

A woman who lived there told in a ra- 
dio interview later about a long line of 
women and children watched over by 
SS men as they walked past: “They were 
ashamed. They walked with heads 
bowed. We were all ashamed,., there 
was something sinister about it. We just 
looked straight ahead. It was worst with 
the children. You expected them to be 
lively. But they came past without say- 
ing a word.” 

It wasn't easy to keep the eyes averted 
and not to hear anything in those days, 
not even here in Grunewald, far from 
the hustle and bustle of Berlin’s city 
centre. 


Many teachers do not tnkc too much 
notice of this visible change in thc 
schoolboys and girls in their charge. 
Many, perhaps knowingly, close their 
eyes, because they believe that people 
are themselves to blame for being un- 
employed. 

Then they arc not prepared to he 
“family helpers,” doing work for which 
they are not paid. 

In a survey of teachers in ten secon- 
dary modern schools in Reutlingcn nol 
one of thc teachers could name which of 
their pupils came from homes where thc 
parent was unemployed. 

The president of the Child Protection 
Society, Barsch, said that it was a scan- 
dal that no teacher became suspicious 
when the same children all thc time did 
not take part in special trips and class 
outings. 

He said: "If I were a teacher and I 
could not do something so that every- 
one could go out with the class then 1 
ought to stay at home." 

This ignorance is common among 
teachers in Cologne as well. Once Isa- 
bell, Ihe second oldest in thc Mdller 
family, had to write a little essay about 
her parents. 

She went into considerable detail 
about her mother’s housework and she 
just had one sentence about her father. 
“He leaves the house in the morning.” 

That was not enough for Isabell’s 
teacher and he asked her to explain her- 
self in front of the class, but she would 
rather have had a bad mark than admit 
that her father was unemployed. 

Like Isabell, the eldest daughter Cor- 
dula has had to go through some un- 
pleasant situations. When the class went 
swimming she would rather leave the 
pass at home that gives her free admitt- 
ance to the public swimming baths be- 
cause her father has u nemployment 
benefit. 

Unlike her father, who is delighted 
with every mark he can save, she re- 
gards thc pass as official confirmation 
that her family is drawing social assist- 
ance. 

She has had hard words thrown at her 
in lhe school playground. 

Only since she has changed schools 
and is no longer the only one with thc 
free pass is she no longer shy of present- 
ing it. 

No-one threw any light on the ques- 
tion whether children such as Isabell 
and Cordula were happy that they now 
belonged to a new social problem 
group, robbed of much-longed-for nor- 
mality. 

There was no-one there who could 
have answered this. 

Claudia Meyer 
(KSIner Siadt-Anzclger, 
Cologne, 7 November 1987) 

Kristina Behnke, the initiator of the 
..exhibition, spoke with many long-time 
residents in the area. 

One woman remembered from her 
childhood: “When the Jews were sud- 
denly not there any more, my mother 
said they had gone travelling." 

She hadn't quite believed the answer 
and probed further. Her mother pacifi- 
ed her by saying: “Oh, well, they must 
have gone somewhere." 

Every day in Grunewald thei'e were 
rumours of suicides among Jews threat- 
ened with transportation. 

One woman remembers as a child re- 
ceiving a visit from her friend, Ulla 
Goldmann, a Jewish girl; “She came one 
afternoon and said: ‘My father has shot 
himself. At least that means they can’t 
get him now..." Birgit Loff 

{KolnerSiadt-Anzeiger, 

Cologne. 14 November 1987) 



